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DISCOVERY 


FTER two decades of 

stupid debates, dull-witted 
skepticism, and ponderous 
magazine articles by inflexible 
Navy admirals, there can now 
be no further rejoinders about 
the significance of airpower. 
An old issue which was never 
really an ‘issue’ in the first 
place, is as dead as a dodo. 


Of course there was the 
Naval officer who was arguing 
(in Washington, not Hawaii) 
after the Prince of Wales was 
sunk by Jap planes, that an 
aerial torpedo is ‘different’ and 
hence is no evidence of the 
mastery of the airplane over 
surface ships, but such stuff is 
more pathetic than nonsen- 
sical 

The rush to proclaim the im- 
portance of the airplane since 
the attack on Hawaii and the 
sinking in the Far East of two 
British capital ships, comes 
shockingly late, although even 
the late General Billy Mitchell, 
persecuted as he was by the 
unbelievers, would probably 
forgive the blind if he knew 
they could now see. 


Even the New York Times 
has proclaimed editorially that 
the war in the Pacific is “an 
air war” and that “the airplane 
is the master of the battle- 
ship.” That must make it 
official. It is like publishing 
an extra edition on the first 
day snow falls after denying 
for six months that winter was 
coming. If the bandwagon 
rush keeps on, even New 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESS: 


December 1Q, 


1941 


The Yar Department today issued the following 


communique as of 10:00 A,M., December 10, 


1241; 


Information received last night from the 


Commanding General, 


the defeat of a hostile attack against the west coast 
of Luzon between San Fernando and Vigan. 


Far Eastern Command, 


reveale 


Our first 


bombing attacks on six transports at Vigan resulted in 


direct hits on three hostile ships and damage to the 


remaining three, one shir capsizing and sinking immediately. 


The Navy Air Force participated in the attack 


in close cooneration with the Army. 


as yet materialized in the southern islands, 


END 


10245 4.U, 


V.P.I 


Historic U. S. Army Communique No. | 


No operations have 


Airpower Figures in First Hours’ Hostilities 
















































Army, Navy Rush 
Air Officers to 
Pacific Theater 
ITH THE Japanese war 
acting as a catalytic agent, 
recognition of airpower in the 


U. S. reached new heights 
within the past fortnight. 


In the White House this rec- 
ognition was best evidenced in 
the appointment of noted Army 
and Navy men with distin- 
guished aviation backgrounds 
and experience to commanding 
positions in the Pacific. 

In Congress there was a definite 
trend against appropriating more 
money for battleships, while funds 
for aviation were rushed through 
without question. More than one 
Congressional leader took to the 
floor to herald the significance of 
airpower. 

In the public prints, the editoria 
emphasis was on the airplane. Whild 
editorial writers had for years dis 
cussed a possible war with Japs 
in terms of naval battles and nava) 
strategies, there was a notable tur: 
of opinion to the predominant force 
of the airplane. 

On the Army side, several im 
portant developments took place 
The elevation of Brig. Gen. H. HI 
Arnold to a full Lieutenant Genera 
was another in the long series o 
elevations for the Army’s top avia 
tionman. As Deputy Chief of Stafi 
for Air, General Arnold symboli 
the increased influence of the flyin 
end within the Army. 

Second only in importance wa 
the naming of Lt. Gen. Delos C 
Emmons, commander of the 
Forces,» Combat Command, to tak 
ever the command of the Hawaiiai 
Department, relieving Lt. Ger 
Walter C. Short, and the nam 
ing of Gen. C. L. Tinker, Air Corp) 
to take command of the Air Force 
relieving Maj. Gen. Frederick 


(Turn to page 8) 
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WAR DRESS... High flying, with oxygen gear, is a dressy affair. Oxygen- ‘Ni 
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fed men and supercharged engines rule the upper air... and 


none will fly higher than the elite pilots of the Army’s interceptor 
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About Airpower; Air Groups Upped to 150 


Both Houses Quickly 
Agree on Measures 
Aiding Aviation 


glee by the dramatic 
military lesson of the Pacific 
that victory will be won in the 
air, Congress added vast funds 
for aviation to a supplemental 
defense appropriation bill after 
the Pearl Harbor tragedy. 


Although the House had already 
provided for increasing the Army 
air forces from 54 to 84 groups, the 
Senate jumped the sum to allow 
the Army to build up an air strength 
of 150 air groups and added an- 
other half-billion dollars for aug- 
menting the Naval air force. 

At the same time, both houses 
agreed upon a wide variety of other 
appropriation items designed to sup- 
plement aviation facilities—airports, 
research, plant expansions, pilot 
training, defense housing and access 
roads to aircraft factories, flight 
strips, emergency funds for the 
President and Chief of Staff, weather 
aids to air navigation, new hydro- 
electric power facilities for speed- 
ing production. 

In more detail, and as agreed by 

| Senate-House conference, the bill 
contains the following specific avia- 
tion items: 

A total of $779,000,000 is provided 
to raise spare part equipment of 
military aircraft from the present 
12%2% to 20% and to pay for con- 
jtracts outstanding for some 16,000 
planes. Expansion of military air 
fields and other Air Corps construc- 
tion programs for the enlarged air 
forces will amount to $827,820,000—a 
raise from the $434,320,000 proposed 
before Pearl Harbor. Some of these 
new fields will be located at un- 
inamed points outside the continental 
'U. S. Extra funds are included to 





| ‘No-Show’ Fever 
Hits Manufacturers 


, THE Aeronautical Chamber of 
‘Commerce, speaking for the 
country’s defense aircraft manufac- 
turers, has announced that there 
will be no participation in national 
peronautical shows during the pres- 
ent emergency, except upon official 
request. 

“The necessity of aircraft produc- 
tion to the utmost limits of plants 
and management capacity in order 
- meet the demand for defense. . . 

as dictated the aeronautical in- 
aoe adoption of a well-defined 

licy of generally avoiding partici- 
pation in aviation shows or exhibi- 
tions during the period of emer- 
gency,” said the statement. 
It added that the policy has the 
ndorsement of leading producers 
pf aircraft, engines, parts, and ac- 
tessories, 





expand pilot training facilities and 
a $9,261,336 sum provided to aug- 
ment the Wright Field laboratory. 


War is a Stimulus 


Following the declaration of war, 
Congress added $500,000,000 to the 
Navy’s appropriation for aircraft, 
making a total of $640,000,000 con- 
tract authority for this purpose, 
$50,000,000 earmarked for increasing 
plant facilities. In addition $449,- 
720,000 in cash for planes and spare 
parts is also provided. The fund 
includes money for the advanced 
training of Naval pilots in service 
type combat aircraft. 


The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator received a considerable sum 
for expansion of the airport de- 
velopment program, but not as much 
as CAA, Army and Navy officials 
recommended. Politics, unfortun- 
ately forced its way into the dis- 
cussions on the CAA air field item. 

When the measure was before the 
House appropriations committee, be- 
fore the Pearl Harbor attack, several 
committee members petulantly pro- 
tested the CAA estimate for the 
reason that no airports in their 
home districts were included in the 
schedule—a schedule prepared on 
military and naval recommendations 
as to strategic defense value. In- 
credible as it seems at this time, 
almost $8,000,000 was arbitrarily 
lopped off on this pork-barrel ar- 
gument. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and the 
Senate not only restored the House 
cut but more than doubled the 
total to $127,115,300—but to little 
avail as the Senate action did not 
survive the conference with the 
House and, in the end, only $59,- 
115,300 for airport expansion was 
retained. 


Alaskan Aids Granted 


CAA also received $7,792,290 for 
air navigation facilities, largely in 
Alaska, and $223,702 for technical 
development. The Weather Bureau 
was granted $515,300 additional for 
aids to air navigation. 

Although other legislation was 
enacted authorizing a $10,000,000 
program for construction of flight 
strips along highways as urgently 


- 


recommended by military aviation 
officers, Congress provided only half 
that amount on the grounds that 
the idea is a new one and if the 
project works out successfully, then 
additional funds could later be 
granted. 

A total of $129,600,000 was appro- 
priated to build access roads to 182 
different locations including 52 man- 
ufacturing plants as well as military 
air fields. Contracts for execution 
of these roads are expected to be 
placed within the next three months. 

Floyd Bennett Field and adjacent 
lands will be purchased by the Navy 
and developed as a Naval Air Sta- 
tion with $18,750,000 contained in 
this measure. 


New Interest in Housing 


The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics was authorized to 
enter cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
in connection with the new aircraft 
engine laboratory at Cleveland, and 
$300,000,000 for temporary defense 
housing construction was approved 
—a tremendous increase since the 
first version of the bill contained 
only $10,000,000 for this purpose. 

The bill also waives requirements 
for Presidential approval of projects 
financed out of the appropriation 
for “expediting production;” gives 
the Chief of Staff a $125,000,000 con- 
tingent fund and the President a 
$100,000,000 emergency fund, pro- 
vides an additional $75,000,000 for 


the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment (a 25% cut); and gives the 


Justice Department a small fund for 
a “special national defense unit,” 
the NLRB $365,000 for elections in 
defense industries, the Labor De- 
partment $75,000 for “policing of 
contracts” by the Public Contracts 
Division which administers the 
Walsh-Healey act. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
also received a small amount—$171,- 
500—for maps and charts for air 
and ocean navigation. 


As members of Congress voted 
approval of this giant 10% billion 
dollar bill, they did so with the 
full realization that it is only the 
first of a series of new appropriation 
measures estimated to run rapidly 
up to 150 billion dollars. 

Cc. W. P. 


— 








Spanish Edition 
Is Big Success 


All news nowadays bristles 
with foreign words, but 
Volume 1, No. 1 of El Ob- 
servador Aeronca published 
by Aeronca Aircraft Corp. at 
Middletown, O., more than 
bristles. It’s all Spanish ex- 
cept the names of editors 
Fred A. Kehrer and William 
H. Hall. 


Distributed in South 
America by Aeronca’s export 
dealers, Aviation Equipment 
& Export Inc., the publica- 
tion met with a reception so 
pleasing to its publishers 
that they are going to try 
it all over again. 











Plants Directed 
to Put Blackout 


On Information 


ACTIVITIES in U. S. Aircraft 
plants were enshrouded in almost 
unbelieveable secrecy during ‘the 
past fortnight, with manufacturers 
receiving instructions soon after the 
outbreak of war to withhold mater- 
ial which but a few days before 
was considered innocuous. 

That restrictions on dissemination 
of information which might en- 
danger defense plant security have 
been tightened to the limit is seen 
in the fact that material which had 
already been released and read by 
millions of people and pictures 
which had appeared in hundreds 
of newspapers and magazines from 
coast to coast have been banned. 


Photos Eliminated 

AMERICAN AVIATION has eliminated 
from a full-page picture layout in 
this issue an architect’s drawing of 
North America Aviation’s new 
Kansas City bomber assembly plant 
as well as an aerial view of the 
same firm’s Inglewood, Cal., plant, 
both officially released just before 
the war. 

Present restrictions are far more 
stringent than those in Canada, a 
nation which has been at war for 
well over two years. Recently a 
Canadian newspaper published a 
complete survey of the Dominion’s 
aircraft industry, giving plant area, 
number of employes, types of planes 
produced and plans for expansion 
at each factory. The number of 
planes on order for the Dominion, 
the approximate number of planes 
being turned out by the Canadian 
aircraft industry and contracts to 
individual firms are released fre- 
quently. Today, American manu- 
facturers are permitted to release 
none of this information. 

Key to the situation seems to be 
that a satisfactory wartime public 
relations policy has not yet been 
formulated by the War and Navy 
Depts. 
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90 days. 


“We have gone into that very 
carefully with the OPM,” said Rear 
Adm. J. H. Towers, chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, “and 
we have arranged a schedule that 
will take care of these planes.” Al- 
though some of the Navy’s deliveries 
on the newest orders will start as 
soon at late January, some of the 
heavy patrol bombers cannot be ex- 
pected until sometime after July 
1943, Towers said. 

The Navy’s schedule calls for 
2,020 planes to be booked at once, 
including 24 giant Vought-Sikorsky 
flying boats (three of which are al- 
ready on order) and a quantity of 
single- and twin-engined land- 
planes. All of the Sikorskys will be 
“utility transports” rather than 
combat craft; they will cost $758,260 
each, with all equipment, including 
spare parts and spare engines. 

The Army’s order for 700 planes 
will complete its 12,000-plane pro- 
gram. Little information was 
available on the types to be pro- 
cu 

A total of 6,191 aircraft were on 
order for the Navy, Adm. Towers 
revealed, with deliveries now in 
progress on Grumman and Brewster 
fighters, Vought observations, Doug- 
las scout bombers, Consolidated pa- 
trols, and trainers from the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Stearman and 
Spartan. Of planes on hand, 1,500 
are primary trainers convertible to 
seaplanes and 700 are advanced 
trainers. 

The craft to be ordered are part 
of the 15,000 program. 


Deliveries on previously placed 
orders are proceeding on schedule, 
Army and Navy air officials told 
members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and although ma- 
terial supply is “tight,” both ser- 
vices expect a constant flow of raw 
stuff throughout the next few 
months. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, said “The situation 
is improving almost every day.” 
Magnesium and aluminum forg- 
ings and extrusions represent the 
only worry at this time, although 
the supply margin has not dropped 
below actual requirements at any 
one period. 

None of the various military or 
naval witnesses believed new air- 
craft facilities, above those already 
under construction, will be neces- 
sary in the immediate future. 
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Pre-War Testimony Reveals Emergency Plans; 
Confidence Expressed in Industry’s Ability 
to Supply U. S. and Allies 


By Rosert H. Woop 


nape pet presented at secret hearings on Capitol Hill 
several weeks ago, made public only a few days before 
the Japanese attack on the U. S., reveal that the Army and 
Navy are ready to order an aggregate of 2,720 aircraft within 


Complete confidence was expressed that the nation’s aircraft 
industry could turn out sufficient fighting and training planes 
for our emergency needs, as well as for Britain and Russia. 
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Army and Navy Rushing 2,720-Plane Order 


Because service squadrons can no 
longer conduct advanced training 
in regular combat aircraft, both the 


Army and Navy are purchasing 
elaborate advanced trainers. Cer- 
tain twin-engine Army training 
craft which formerly cost $41,400 


complete now average $89,710, main- 
ly because of a power gun turret, 
automatic flight control equipment 
and a bombsight. 

Heavy bombers are being 
proved with new supercharger and 
armament installations, including 
centralized fire control. One of the 
outstanding aviation developments 
of the war has been in armament 
research, Brig. Gen. O. P. Echols, 


im- 


ed . ~———— 





Floating Nests for Warbirds 


Adm. Towers revealed that “large 
merchant vessels” are being con- 
verted rapidly into aircraft carriers, 
which will require consignments of 
planes. Increased numbers of air- 
craft are being assigned to the car- 
riers and other surface vessels al- 
ready in commission. 


Merchant Ships Being 


Converted Into Carriers 


The growing complexity and gen- 
eral efficiency of American combat 
and training planes is_ stressed 
throughout the voluminous testi- 
mony presented during the appro- 
priations hearings. 

Planes are becoming larger and 
heavier, with complicated equip- 
ment undreamed of when the war 
started. Costs also are increasing 
“tremendously” on _ aircraft, al- 
though the price curve on engines 
and propellers is “going down right 
along,” the House committee was 
told. 

Main factors involved in new air- 
craft are added armor, armament 
(such as turrets), fire control and 
its mechanisms, and elaborate radio 
installations. Also, labor costs in 
aircraft have increased 10% to 25%, 
and material expenses continue to 
rise. 


Chief of the Air Corps Materiel Di- 
vision, reported. 

Gen. Echols asserted that the de- 
mand for bombers continues to in- 
crease “very much,” with particular 
reference to Great Britain. 

Asked to comment on American 
bombers, Echols said ours are “at 
least equal to and generally superior 
to those being turned out in pro- 
duction by other nations” He 
added that “in our heavy bombers 
we feel that we have two models 
that can fly higher and faster than 
any other heavy bombers in the 
world.” The U. S. has “a number 
of improved engines coming 
through,” he added. 


Service Jump Orders 


for Spare Stock Supply 


AN UNEXPECTED lesson learned 
from the war in Europe is the vital 
need for larger stocks of spare 
parts. Adm. Towers disclosed that 
the wide dispersal of the Navy’s 
operations will make necessary a 
40% expenditure for spare parts 
for every dollar spent on new com- 
bat aircraft. 

“This high percentage has been 
rather alarming to us but . . . the 
Navy learned by sad experience 





that in our spare parts policy we 
were falling far too low.” 

The Army’s witnesses said the Air 
Forces is jumping its prescribed 
quota of spare parts from 12%% to 
20%, the same proportion as that 
now in effect on all British orders 
placed in this country, and one 
Army officer indicated the British 
are beginning to feel that the 20% 
figure will be inadequate. 

“The present limitation on spare 
parts makes it impossible to stock 
an adequate supply in the widely 
dispersed Air Corps stations,” Gen. 
Echols said. “This situation will 
become acute with establishment of! 
additional depots and bases.” 

Still another factor is the “gen- 
eral inexperience of new flying 
personnel and their assignment of 
necessity to high speed and highly 
technical airplanes very soon after 
completion of their flying training.” 

Once a contract for aircraft has 
been completed, the services have 
found it “difficult and costly” to 
order factories to tool up for spares 

Spare engines for the Army 
amount to 35% on tactical plane 
orders and 75% for trainer types. 


Wright Field Research 
Gains 18% Since July 


ALTHOUGH the Navy revealed 
little data on its current research 
programs the War Dept. witnesses 
told the Congressmen that Wright 
Field’s Experimental Division has 
increased its active research projects 
by 15% to 18% since July 1, mainly 
as a result of: 

1. Ever-increasing number of new 
plane models. 

2. Development of troop-carrying 
gliders and air-borne task force 
transport equipment. 

3. Development of special weap- 
ons, especially those in fire power. 

4. Increasing engineering prob- 
lems in developing mass-production 
methods and the omission of th 
extended service test phase. 

5. Increased development on 
powerplants, such as supercharging, 
extension shafting, dual-rotation 
propellers, gearing, etc. 

6. Application of new metals, new 
alloys, new materials, plastics, and 
manufacturing and fabricating pro- 
cesses. 

“Of major importance is the need 
of fire control installations which 
permit the aiming of all guns in- 
stalled on an airplane from a singlk 
centralized control point,” Gen 
Echols said. “These installations fo 
the long-range bomber have adde/ 
$50,000 to the cost of each airplane’ 





Padded for Comfort 


Sporting some 23 pounds of 
fleece-lined comfort in addition! 
to an 18-pound ’chute, the aver- 
age 160-pound Air Corps cadet 
rolls into his cockpit for winter 
flying at about 200 even. 

Temperature in the air tumbles 
about four degrees every thou- 
sand feet. 
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Eagtits Soaring 
into the Skies 


... by 
thousands! 


= i, % * 
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We ABREAST of its program to train thousands of pilots 
each year, the Army Air Corps is graduating flying cadets 
at civilian contract flying schools. 

These eager young men are entitled to, and actually have, 
the best of everything . . . in training, living appointments, 
equipment, and of course, Texaco Aviation Gasoline and 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 

In this connection, we are gratified to report that the 
Air Corps civilian contract flying fields indicated on the 
map all use Texaco. Texaco also supplies the U. S. Navy, 
the Marines, the Coast Guard. 

And with the commercial airlines — 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco, than with any other brand. 
The outstanding performance that has made Texaco FIRST 
with the airlines has made it FIRST in the fields listed in 
the panel. 

A Texaco Aviation Engineer will gladly cooperate in the 
selection of Texaco Aviation Products, available at leading 
airports in the 48 States. 

Phone the nearest Texaco distribution point, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More locomotives and cars 
in the U. S. ore lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


%& More revenue airline miles 
in the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


¥% More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


% More Diese! horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. 
is lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined 











FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 


a» FRED ALLEN every Wednesday 
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EXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


i 


RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY . . . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for National Defense. 
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yp oe Air Forces through 
cialization, functions of the Army 


division have been divided three 
ways with the formation of a new 
training division, operations divi- 
sion and communications division. 

The training division, charged 
with administering the vast training 
effort required in the new 84-group 


Stratemeyer 


program of the Air Forces, will 
organize and direct all Air Corps 
special service schools, except the 
engineering school and school of 
aviation medicine. Chief of the 
training unit is Brig. Gen. George 
E. Stratemeyer. 

Under the present 84-group pro- 
gram, the training division will 
supervise more than 100 

technical training schools, with a 
goal of turning out 30,000 pilots 
and many thousands of combat 
crew specialists annually starting 
next June. 

The operations division, headed by 
Col. Oliver S. Ferson, will direct 
all special projects involving opera- 
tions which may be assigned to the 
Chief of the Air Corps by the Com- 
manding General of the Air Forces. 
It will also prepare data and re- 
ports showing the status of all air- 
planes on hand and their current 


O FACILITATE expansion of the 
spe- 


Air Corps training and operations 





Ferson 


American Aviation for January l, 


locations; prepare annual estimates 
of ammunition requirements of all 
units of the Air Forces; maintain 
liaison with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration regarding air space 
reservations and danger areas, and 
initiate and coordinate such action 
as is necessary; coordinate all mat- 
ters in connection with the Air 
Corps Board and Air Corps Proving 
Ground; supervise the Air Corps 





Marriner 


weather service and furnish such 
data to field services, and generally 
direct the Air Corps activities at 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 

The communications division, 
with Lt. Col. Alfred W. Marriner as 
its chief, will be in charge of all 
communication matters for which 
the Air Corps is responsible. 

It will prepare plans and policies 
to obtain uniform practices for 
maximum communication effective- 
ness in the Air Forces; direct the 
procurement and delivery of com- 
munications equipment for aircraft 
and ground use; function as co- 
ordinator for all outside agencies, 
organizations and services that have 
communication relations with the 
Air Forces; organize and train the 
Air Corps communications squad- 
rons, and operate the Army airways 
communications system. 


















High Altitude Problem—Aviation 
medicine’s “most pressing problem” 
at present is further improvement 
of oxygen supply apparatus for use 
at extreme altitudes, Rear Adm. 
Ross T. McIntire, chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, told Secretary Knox recently. 
The operation of modern high per- 
formance aircraft has tremendously 
increased the physical and emo- 
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Army-Navy Briefs 


tional stress to which pilots are now 
subjected, he said, suggesting that 
extensive research is required to 
relieve the situation. 


* 

Bombardment Bases—Seven new 
bombardment air bases have been 
authorized for construction by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, with 
work to begin as soon as final lay- 
outs are prepared by the Air Corps. 
The air bases will be located near 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; 
Greenville, S. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Rapid City, 
S. D., and Columbus, O. These sites 
were chosen as result of surveys 
conducted by various Air Corps site 
selection boards during the past 
five months. Each air base will cost 
approximately $7,500,000, and some 
450 officers, 4,500 enlisted men and 
130 airplanes will be stationed at 
each. . 

Enlistment Drive—An appeal for 
monthly quota of 20,000 applicants, 
20-26 years old, for Air Corps pilot 
training has been sounded by the 
Army recruiting service. 
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Three New Units Replace Air Corps 


Training and Operations Division 


Latest Roster 
Office for Emergency 
Management 


Wayne Coy, Liaison Officer 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: Dallas 
Dort, Director. 
Derense COMMUNICATIONS BoarD: James 
Lawrence Fly, Chairman. 
Derense Hovustnc Drviston: C. F. Palmer, 
Coordinator. 





INFORMATION Division: Robert W. Hor- 
ton, Director. 
NaTIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOoarpD: 


Wm. H. Davis, Chairman. 

Orrice oF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DeE- 
VELOPMENT: Dr. Vannevar Bush, Direc- 
tor. 

Orrice oF CIVILIAN DEFENSE: 
LaGuardia, Director. 

OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER- 
American Arrarrs: Nelson Rockefeller, 
Coordinator. 

Orrice oF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Services: Paul V. McNutt, Director. 
Orrice or PRICE ADMINISTRATION: Leon 

Henderson, Administrator. 

ConsuMER Drviston: In charge of Harriet 
Elliott, Associate OPA Administrator. 

SuPPLY PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 
Boarp: The Vice-President of the 
United States, Chairman, Donald M. 
Nelson, Executive Director, The Sec- 
retary of War; The Secretary of the 
Navy; William S. Knudsen; Sidney 
Hillman; Harry Hopkins; Leon Hen- 
derson. 

TRANSPORTATION DIVISION OF THE ADVISORY 
Commission: Ralph Budd, Commis- 
sioner. 

Orrice oF Facts anpD Ficures: Archibald 
MacLeish, Director. 

Orrice oF LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATION: 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Administrator. 

Orrice oF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT: 
William S. Knudsen, Director General. 
Sidney Hillman, Associate Director 

General. 

Secretary, Herbert Emmerich. 

General Counsel, John Lord O'Brian. 
Propuction Division: W. H. Harrison, 
Director. 

PurcHases Drvision: 
Keachie, Director. 
Priorities Division: Donald M. Nelson, 
Director. 
Marerrats Division: 
Director. 

Crvmian Suppty Drvision: 
derson, Director. 
Contract DIsTRIBUTION Division: Floyd 
B. Odlum, Director. 

LaBor Drviston: Sidney Hillman, Di- 
rector. 

RESEARCH AND STATISTICS BuREAU: Stacy 
May, Chief. 

Bureau or Inpustry Apvisory CoM™MIrT- 
TEES: Sidney J. Weinberg, Chief. 
Bureau oF INDUSTRIAL CONSERVATION: 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Chief. 


Fiorello H. 


Douglas C. Mac- 


William L. Batt, 


Leon Hen- 





Blackout Warning 


As a protective measure 
against air raids, all radio 
aids, rotating beacons, and 
other lighting facilities in 
the entire country, but pri- 
marily on both coasts, are 
subject to momentary or pro- 
longed periods of complete 
shut-downs without advance 
notice, both day and night, 
the CAA warns, urging air- 
men to exercise “extreme 
caution.” 





NACA Pilot Wins Award 

Melvin N. 
Gough has 
been named 


recipient of the 
Octave Cha- 















A eronautical 
Sciences, 





Gough is 
Gough senior tes 
pilot for the 


NACA laboratories at Langley Field 
Va. The award is given to pilots 
for scientific achievement. 


Dr. Moss, Air Corps 
Receive Collier Trophy 


Dr. Sanford A. Moss, General 
Electric engineer of Lynn, Mass., on 
Dec. 17, received the 1940 Collier 
Trophy jointly with the Army Air 
Corps for “outstanding success in 
high altitude flying by the develop- 
ment of the turbo-supercharger.” 

Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver re- 
ceived the trophy for the Air 
Corps. 

The 1939 Collier award went to 
U. S. airlines for their high record 
of safety in air travel. 


Award to Dr. Von Karman 


The Sylvanus Albert Reed Award, 
conferred annually for notable con- 
tributions to the sciences relating 
to aeronautics, has been awarded 
Dr. Theodore von Karman, direc- 
tor of Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology, by the Fellows of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Scien- 
ces. Presentation will take place in 
New York, Jan. 27. The award was 
voted for contributions to designs 
of aircraft fuselages. 





Not a Diner 


THIS IS ALL that remains of the " 


Helena,” 
once flew to such romantic ports as Baghdad, Alexandria, Rome and Marseilles. Ne 





Imperial Airways Handley-Page whi 





the fuselage is an office at a Royal Navy Air Station. 
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EXPLOSION-RESISTANT FUEL PUMP MOTORS 


Delco explosion-resistant motors for aircraft fuel pump appli- 
cations are now in volume production. These compact, light- 


weight designs conform to latest military aircraft requirements. 


The Delco Products Engineering Department invites inquiry 
on your aircraft motor problems. Each motor is designed to 


the specific application. 
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Clinching Demonstration of Airpower 




















































Martin. These two appointments 
were directly connected with the 
huge shake-up of the Pacific com- 
mand following the Dec. 7 surprise 
attack by the Japanese. 

Both Generals Emmons _ and 
Tinker are old-line aviation men. 
With aviation men in command in 
the Caribbean and North Atlantic, 
the control of air officials was be- 
coming more and more complete on 
sectors outside the continental U. S. 

Shortly after the war began, news- 
papers carrying the syndicated 
column of Al Williams, noted pilot 
and writer, carried a special column 
called “Al Williams Called It,” quot- 
ing excerpts from his writings dur- 
ing the past two years in which 
he warned that the coming war 
would be an air war and that re- 
liance on battleships and other sur- 
face vessels was dangerous. 


Prejudices Overcome 


As the 38th anniversary of the 
first airplane flight at Kitty Hawk 
on Dec. 17, 1903, passed almost un- 
noticed, aviation was being granted 
a commanding power far eclipsing 
anything that had gone before in 
this country. The long struggles 
of aviation advocates to achieve for 
the airplane an undisputed place in 
the military and naval picture, 
ended decisively with the Japanese 
attack Dec. 7. Never again, it 
seems, will aviation friends have 
to fight against prejudices and ob- 
jections as they have had to do in 
the past. 

The late Gen. Billy Mitchell came 
into his own, although five years 
after his death from a broken heart. 
“Billy Mitchell was right,” the 
headlines said—but it was a long, 
hard and often bitter struggle. But 
airpower had arrived in the U. S. 

More specifically, the most sig- 
nificant appointment by President 


(Continued from page 1) 





Wheeler Field Feel Force ra Jap Bombs 
Hangar No. 3 Crumbles—W indows Dangle From Frames 


Roosevelt was that of Adm. Ernest 
J. King, who was elevated Dec. 21 
to command of the U. S. Fleet. 
Adm. King is a former chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
has had a thorough and disting- 
uished aviation background, and 
his elevation is the highest recog- 
nition aviation has had in the his- 
tory of the Navy Department. It 
undoubtedly meant that the ad- 
mirals who said airplanes couldn’t 


sink battleships have had their last 
say in the U. S. Navy as far as top 
command is concerned. 

The sinking by aerial torpedoes 
of the two British warships, the 
battleship Prince of Wales and the 
battle cruiser Repulse, brought an 
immediate and significant editorial 
reaction in such leading newspapers 
as the New York Times. 

“These swift events, all occurring 
within the first few days of the 
war, have brought one lesson home 
with stunning force,” the Times 
said. “For many years it has been 
accepted as almost an axiom in 
Army and Navy circles that a war 
with Japan would be ‘a naval war.’ 
Until a few years ago this was 
doubtless true. It is not true to- 
day. The war with Japan is an air 
war. 


Airplane is Master 


“To state the matter in this way 
is, of course, to oversimplify it. Air 
and naval forces, in actual fact, 
must act together in the closest co- 
operation. But if the whole terrific 
experience of the opening phase of 
the present war has proved one 
lesson above all others, it is the 
primacy of air power over any 
waters within the reach of air 





P-40 Machine-Gunned at Bellows Field 
Army Pursuit Caught in Takeoff to Meet Invaders 





A Mass of Indistinguishable Wreckage 
Bombs Pulverize — Plane at Hickam Field 
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EXCLUSIVELY SUB-CONTRACTORS TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY ML 





First to Meet Japs | 


Authoritative sources state 
that the first American plane 
which encountered Japanese 
fighters over Honolulu was 
a Piper Cub being flown over 
Diamond Head early Sunday 
morning, Dec. 7. 

It was suddenly attacked 
and strafed by two Japanese 


warplanes, but the pilot 
managed to land safely and 
escape. 

Reliable informants assert 


that the Cub did not consti- 
tute the Navy’s long-range 
aerial patrol at the time. 








power. The airplane is the master 
of the battleship. Unassisted se: 
power cannot keep afloat against 
air power.” 
In another 
said in part: 
“Thus there 
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has itself formidable air suppor 
The airplane is itself a_ sufficien 


weapon against any ship within it 
reach. On the other hand, th 
only really effective weapon agains 
the airplane is another airplane 
This lesson has now been prove 
over and over again... 

“The our war pro 
gram are clear. For  offensiv 
strength priority must be give 
above anything else to long-rang 
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War Spurs Plan to Raise 


Aviation Fuel'Production 


HE OUTBREAK of war found 

this nation producing aviation 
motor fuel of 100-octane quality at 
seven and a half times the rate of 
consumption of all grades of avia- 
tion gasoline only three years 
before, but plans are now moving 
forward rapidly to triple present 
capacity within the next 12 to 18 
months. Already construction has 
been started or contracts have been 
let for 25 new plants, and dozens of 
other units are under consideration. 

Government plans changed so 
rapidly, and unforeseen new de- 
mands (such as the aid-to-Russia 
program) appeared so _ suddenly 
during the past year that the 100- 
octane capacity which looked ample, 
with normal expansion, early in 
1941, was found by the end of the 
summer to be deficient for the 
projected future consumption. 


No Shortage Yet 


It is believed that no actual short- 
ages have yet appeared in the sup- 
ply of aviation gasoline. However, 
estimates of the 1942 and 1943 re- 
quirements for the U. S. and the 
Allies are being revised upward so 
rapidly and so drastically that 
break-neck construction of huge ad- 
ditional capacity is necessary to 
avoid future deficiencies. 

Present capacity to manufacture 
100-octane motor fuel, according to 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
is about 2,100,000 gallons a day. 
Until recently the capacity was 
1,800,000 gallons a day, but the de- 
cision of the government to allow 
the use of 4 cc rather than 3 cc of 
tetraethyl lead in 100-octane fuel 
increased the capacity over-night 
from 15 to 20%. 

These capacities are in addition to 
the continuing manufacture of large 
quantities of slightly-lower-grade 
aviation motor fuels of 85 and 91 oc- 
tane rating. Until three years ago 
these grades made up virtually the 
entire supply of aviation fuel. The 
100-octane fuel was still in the lab- 





Defense Tally Card 


Average cost of automo- 
biles at wholesale is less than 
25 cents a pound; cost of 
battleships is about one dol- 
lar a pound; but airplanes 
and aircraft engines cost be- 
tween $5 and $15 a pound. 











oratory seven years ago, and even 
moderate-scale commercial produc- 
tion did not begin until three years 
ago. 

In 1938, total consumption of all 
grades of aviation fuel in the U. S. 
by government, airlines and private 
flyers amounted to only 100,000,000 
gallons, or about 275,000 gallons 
daily. In three years new plants 
capable of making 2,100,000 gallons 
of 100-octane fuel daily were built. 
By Jan. 1, 1943, 100-octane capacity 
will be close to 5,000,000 gallons a 
day. 


Military Needs 


The tremendous growth in the 
domestic demand for aviation fuel 
has been due largely to the in- 
creased needs of the Army and 
Navy air forces. It was estimated 
by the Office of Production Man- 
agement several weeks before the 
outbreak of war that 98,000,000 gal- 
lons of aviation fuel, including 80,- 
567,000 gallons of 100-octane, would 
be required by the Army Air Forces 
alone during the first six months of 
this year. 

Over and above this will be the 
needs of the Naval air force, Britain, 
Russia, China and civilian require- 
ments in this country. 


7-Day Flight Schedule 


A combination of war and weather 
has put the Naval Air Station at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., on a seven-day 
week flying schedule. 





out notice. 


upon.” 


hostile.” 





Definite Danger Areas 


CAA has advised all non-military pilots to avoid flight over 
Army or Navy fields, forts, camps and similar installations as 
well as over ammunition depots, powder and ordnance plants, 
etc., since planes approaching such areas may be fired upon with- 


The following typical! blanket warnings given out by the military 
services shortly after the outbreak of war serve to underline 
the suggestion that pilots exercise a high degree of discretion in 
planning and executing cross-country flights: 

“Any planes flying over Portsmouth, N. H., will be considered 
enemy planes and will be fired upon.” 

“All aircraft to avoid the Parker Dam (Arizona) area. If air- 
craft approach this area, they will be fired upon.” 

“All planes flying at low altitude over Ft. Ord will be fired 


“All aircraft approaching field (Morrison Field, West Palm 
Beach, Fla.) contact control tower 20 minutes out on 3105, 
4495, 4595 kes. Any airplane failing to do so will be considered 
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Excellent Positions 
For Well Qualified 


ENGINEERS 





LARGE PACIFIC COAST AIR- 
CRAFT MANUFACTURER NOW 
HAS OPENINGS FOR SPECIAL- 
IZED AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS TO 
COMPLETE A WELL-ROUNDED 
ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION. 


Following Positions are Open: 


DESIGN RESEARCH ENGINEER 


Research and development of new methods of 
construction of aircraft and components. 


DESIGN ENGINEER 
Preliminary development of military aircraft. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEER 


Preliminary development of power plant 
installations; all horsepower ranges. 


EQUIPMENT DESIGN ENGINEER 
Direction of basic design. Requires specialized 
experience on aircraft installation of equipment 
and furnishings, both military and civil. 


LANDING GEAR DESIGN 
Direction of basic design. Requires specialized 
experience on aircraft landing gears and 
installation. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER 
Solution of metallurgical and chemical prob- 
lems relating to aircraft materials and manu- 
facturing processes. 


Applications from specialized design 
engineers on other aircraft major 
components are also desired. 


ADDRESS BOX 337 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
AMERICAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


WHR WW 
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CAP Gains Defense Spot for Civil Aviation ( 
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Wing Cross-Section of CAP 
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Rigid Regulation of All Flying 
Planned for Duration of War 


By LEONARD EISERER 


ORMATION of the Civil 

Air Patrol, as forecast in 
these pages Sept. 15, definitely 
assures private flyers that civil 
aviation will be carefully regu- 
lated rather than grounded 
during the war. 

Sanctioned by both Army 
and Navy, the aviation pro- 
gram offered by Mayor La- 
Guardia’s Office of Civilian 
Defense will provide a means 
for civil aviation to survive 
the emergency through service 
to the defense effort, and to 
preserve — perhaps even in- 
crease—air commerce facilities 
for the post-war period. 

While for the present a private 
pilot need not belong to CAP to 
keep flying, belief is strong in 
military Washington that eventually 
aviation other than that related to 
some form of defense or auxiliary 
service will have to be grounded 
until after the war. At this moment, 
however, it is certain only that 
strict supervision over all civil avia- 
tion will be continued by the federal 
government. 


Issues Regulations 


Although the blanket ban im- 
posed on private flying by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Dec. 8 
was only a temporary expedient to 
permit immediate investigation of 
the character and loyalty of U. S. 
civil pilots, the CAB three days 
later followed with a set of regu- 
lations designed to control civilian 
flying both for the protection of 
such flying and for the prevention 
of sabotage and espionage from the 
air. 

These regulations now in effect 
forbid an owner to permit other 
persons to operate his aircraft un- 
less he is certain of the validity of 
the pilot certificate and has secured 
proper identification. “If any pilot 
is found to have piloted an aircraft 
after Dec. 10, 1941, without possess- 
ing an appropriate currently effec- 
tive pilot certificate, the owner of 
the aircraft will be presumed to 
have permitted such piloting in 
violation of this regulation.” 

Further, after Jan. 8, 1942, every 
pilot, other than of airline planes, 
will be required to carry an identi- 
fication card containing his finger- 
prints, picture and signature. 

In addition, a civil pilot before 
taking off from any airport must 
have “(1) received clearance from 
a police officer or other public rep- 
resentative designated at such land- 
ing area for that purpose . . . and 
(2) filed with such police officer or 
public representative a written 
statement showing the type, color, 


and identification mark of the air- 
craft, the estimated time of depar- 
ture, the point of intended landing, 
the route to be followed, and the 
estimated time of arrival.” 

New baggage restrictions provide 
that baggage and cargo can be car- 
ried in non-airline planes only if 
each item has first been thoroughly 
searched by the pilot or by some- 
one he designates, immediately prior 
to taking off for the flight. Cameras 
must be placed in a closed com- 
partment “inaccessible to all pass- 
engers during the flight.” 

As another precautionary meas- 
ure, every civil pilot is under order 
by the CAB to “permit the search 
of his aircraft upon demand by any 
representative of the Army, Navy, 
CAA or by civil police.” 

While during wartime Army and 
Navy requirements may generally 
be expected to exercise a restrictive 
influence on civil aviation, strong 
support for the CAP program, and 
active cooperation with it, have been 
forthcoming from the military serv- 
ices. 

In giving his approval to the plan 
for buttressing home defense 
through organization of all civilian 
aviation resources for national serv- 
ice, Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief 
of the Army Air Forces, declared: 

“The creation of a Civil Air Patrol 
organized and trained to supple- 
ment the activities of the military 
forces is properly in line with the 
necessity for integrated and total 
defense. 

“T assume, of course, that the CAP 
would not divert personnel or ma- 
teriel from the purely military ef- 
fort, but would, on the other hand, 
be dedicated to the premise of 
standing on its own feet ready and 
able to cooperate with any possible 
effort of the armed forces. 


Discipline Needed 


“I am confident the civil aviation 
personnel of the nation is conscious 
of the need for rigid flying disci- 
pline, strict routine and _ selfless 
service. These characteristics must 
mark our united effort under the 
exacting conditions presented by 
the critical times.” 

Lending Navy sanction to the 
program, Rear Admiral J. H. 
Towers, chief of naval aviation, 
commented that “the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, recognizing the poten- 
tial strength of civil aviation, is 
pleased to note the organization of 
its resources under the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and will watch 
with deep interest the development 
of the Civil Air Patrol.” 

While it is yet too early to fore- 
see all ways in which CAP will be 
used by the military services or 
other federal agencies, a number of 

(Turn to page 12) 
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Civil Pilots Will Sign 














Mail this application direct to 
CIVIL AIR PATROL, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
DO NOT FOLD Application or Finger-print Card 
United States Office of Civilion Defense 
The f ” hn w ne as been dessaned te conform te the ding procedure he Nat a. te 

1. Name 

Home address 

Business address 

Telephones 

Hom p 

Neat of kin 

2. Date of birth 7. Male Female 
_ 7 | & Military service 
$. Place of birth: | Have u ever served in the regular ar 
| forces of the United States? 
. pantry f » Yes 
" l 1 of service: Fr t 

4. Citizenship (check one) | 

1 Native-born citizen of the United State neluding 2s ‘ 

foreign-born of United States citizen parentage Branct 
2 2 Naturalized citizen: Cert. N Highest rank held 
Date Court Nature of dutie 
First papers obtained: Date 
tion of Intention ‘ rt 


untry of which ry 





Number of Declara 
are a citizen 
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These to Join CAP 























(A) Have ure ‘ : ) Certifi ‘ 
( Ar ua certified g } N Rating 
(ij) H u night fi } N c 
te) « Pig at N Vhe ? 
£ I I t 
( A A. 4 4 Ye N ficate N 
( A A para t * } N fi N 
(wn) « end Morse Ye N Speed 
ec M } N ee 
» A a capable Ye N 
(p) Are ua capa « i a les N f T. 
) Make 7 Mode 
) Engine and H. F Year of mf 
gine t 
T ain © —— Ye \ 
jea N Flig strumer } N 
< f Ma r 
a 4 4 N 
y>wv 4 . fa 
1 . e than 2 Na ‘ 
‘ j 1 
\ hat terrain are you st fa ar 
pes makes of aircraft flow 
e you been « yed in aviation? Explain by wh und ¢ 
hat aviat asseciations do you belong? 
What is your total flying time to date? 
Where is your ship based? 
Is the field lighted? © Yes TN Does ship have navigating lights’ Ye No 
Landing lights? } Yes } No Flares? ©) Yes O No 
What is its cruising range? Fuel capacity? Pay losd? 
Do you own a car? ( Yes } No Make Model Seat capacity 
Radio © Yes O No Tow line (2 Yes 0 Ne 
Have you a driver's license? ( Yes 0 Noe What State? Year 
Have you a radio transmitter at home? [ Yes ) Ne Stat Jentificatior 
Receiver for weather and beam signals at home? [) Ye N 
Use typewriter? ©) Yes O Ne Own one? ) Ye A Know shorthand? Ye O Ne 
Qua i in First Aid? [ Yes N Can you use a pulmotor Ye 0 Ne 





Have you any special equipment other than aforementioned which might be used in National Defense 








. lied for t , i 9. Reserve membership: 
° whe eo . Are you now or have you ever been a member 
if Gest papers net yet obtained, specify foreign | of the National Guard, or a member of the 
euntry of which you are a citizen Reserves of the Navy, Army, Marine Corps, 
6 C)_ Other (describe on separate sheet) | Coast Guard, or Public Health Service ? 
Yea or 
5. Marital status, dependents | 
1 Single. Period of service: Fr t 
2 0 Married | Service 
Divorced | Branch 
| ne . 
‘ Widowed or Highest rank held 
separated 
[—} Dependents (Number completely dependent or 
L_ other than husband or wife.) | 
6. List residences for past 5 years 
' De 
(Street (City) (State) Date) 
10. Personal description me oe ects 
« ha (Color eyes (Height (Weight) 


(Compleuon (Sears or marks 


ll. Name at least three individuals who ‘have intimate knowledge of your work or training and who are competent to 
judge your ability. Give names and addresses. 


2. Give, in the blanks below, a statement of your education: 


Elementary school (circle maximum number years) 1 
High school (circle maximum number years) 1 2 3 4 
Higher education 





When Attended 
(Month and Year 


To | 


Degree Conferred 


N I f [ a 
ame and Location of School Department | -_ 
Study | 





Honors 
(Specify, if any) 
From Date 





Graduate school 


Other (include trade, aeronautical, ct« 


| 
| 
: | | | 
College 





13, In addition to your aviation ability, specify other skills you have acquired through study, hobbies, construction of 
instruments, etc. (for example, photography, public speaking, cryptanalysis, etc. 
= oe ———- a 


OCCUPATION OR 8KILI | 











DESCRIBE WORK OR STUDY 


| 
s 
-|— 





i AVIATION DATA 








(ce) Have you a pilot's certificate? OC Yes 0 Neo 
eo Ee sialic alice al 
(e) Are you Primary Instructor? . O Yes 0 Ne 
(d) Are you Secondary Instructor? O Yee 0 No 
(e) Instrument rating... O Yes 0 Ne 
(f) Airline rating. ie . O Yes 0 No 


(9) Have you been a pilot in United States armed forces? () Yes 0 No 








XUM 


I hereby make application for enlistment in the Civil Air Patrol and do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United States of America, that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the President of the United States and the orders of the officers 
appointed over me. 


Signed 


Wing Commander 


State of 





























Do not write im this space. If you have addi 
tremal information to include with this ication. 
INVESTIGATIONS CHECK enter it on # seperate paper and attach to appli 
coten 
F. BI 
C. AA 
Cc. A. P 
References 
PHOTOGRAPH 
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Civil Flying to Aid in War Effort 


(Continued from page 10) 








specific duties that might be per- 
formed by trained civil aviation 
personnel have been suggested by 
OcD. 


CAP personnel might be used to 
guard day and night all of the more 
than 2000 civil airports in the U. S. 
upon which no military units are 
located. 

The demand for courier service 
under war conditions may utilize 
every pilot and aircraft capable of 
cross-country navigation. 

Air patrol of back-country areas 
or of long stretches of uninhabited 
coastal land may be desired by the 
Army or Navy. 

Towing of aerial gunnery targets 
might be done by experienced civil 
airmen, thereby releasing military 
equipment for more important duty. 

Ferry service for training and ob- 
servation planes might be  per- 
formed. 

With increased military flights all 
over the country, many military 
planes will land under emergency 
conditions at most civil airports, and 
mechanic personnel to assist at such 
times will be at a premium. 

CAP personnel, familiar with all 
types of aircraft, can help air raid 
watchers identify aircraft as friendly 
or enemy. 


Close familiarity of a CAP squad- 
ron with its home terrain may fur- 


nish valuable information to the 
military services. 
Patrolling for highway traffic 


under possible evacuation condi- 
tions may be a necessary service to 
state and military police forces. 

Searching for military aircraft 
forced down or crashed in remote 
areas may relieve military person- 
nel and planes of this task. 


250,000 Eligible 

Immediate job of the aviation 
leaders directing the CAP program 
is that of mobilizing as rapidly as 
possible all civil pilots, mechanics, 
radio operators, meteorologists and 
auxiliary service experts in the 
country for duration of the emer- 
gency. An estimated 250,000 persons 
are considered eligible for member- 
ship, including some 95,000 licensed 
civil pilots. 

Basic organization plan of the 
CAP, outlined in the accompanying 
charts, provides that the program be 
set up regionally, based upon the 
nine corps areas of the Army Air 
Corps. Within the corps areas each 
state will form a wing, which will 


be further divided into 
squadrons and flights. 

The state wings will be coordi- 
nated with the various state de- 
fense councils and state aviation 
commissions, while the CAP Na- 
tional Commander, Maj. Gen. John 
F. Curry will work with the federal 
agencies involved and national avia- 
tion associations. 


groups, 


Shortly  af- 
ter officially 
announcing 
formation of 
CAP in mid- 
December, 
Mayor La- 
Guardia ap- 
pointed an 
Aviation Plan- 
ning Staff, as 
a research and 
advisory body, 
comprised of 
two representatives each from the 
War Dept., Navy, CAA, and OCD 
and five civil airmen at large. Those 
appointed to the CAP planning staff 
are: Brig. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer and Maj. A. B. McMullen of 
the War Dept.; Capt. A. W. Radford 
and Lt. Comdr. A. W. Wheelock of 
the Navy; Earl Southee and Charles 
I. Stanton of CAA; T. Semmes 
Walmsley and Maj. Reed G. Landis 





Curry 





First Region 


Maine, Portland; Guy P. Gannett 


101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Connecticut, Newington; Thomas H. Lockhart 
Massachusetts, South Hamilton; Gordon C. Prince 


New Hampshire, Concord; Russell Hilliard 
Rhode Island, Hillsgrove; Willard M. Fletcher 


Wing Commanders of the Civil Air Patrol 


Listed by Corps Areas 


(Address Communications to Regional Commander at address shown below) 


120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Illinois, Evanston; Jack Vilas Sr. 
Michigan, Lansing; S. B. Steers 
Wisconsin, Waukesha; Seth W. Pollard 


Sixth Region 





Vermont, Burlington; Frederick W. Shepardson 


Second Region 


Delaware, Wilmington; Holger Horriis 
New Jersey, Summit; George A. Viehmann 
New York, Garden City, L. I.; Beckwith C. Havens 


Third Region 


Maryland, Rockville; Arthur C. Hyde 
Pennsylvania, Hummelstown; William L. Anderson 
Virginia, Richmond; Allan C. Perkinson 


Fourth Region 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Alabama, Birmingham; Harold F. Wood 

Florida, West Palm Beach; Maj. Wright Vermilya Jr. 
Georgia, Atlanta; Winship Nunnally 

Louisiana, New Orleans; Byron A. Armstrong 
Mississippi, Jackson; Mitchell Robinson 

North Carolina, Asheville; Mark Reed 

South Carolina, Columbia; Dexter C. Martin 
Tennessee, Nashville; Lt. Col. Herbert Fox 


Fifth Region 
427 Cleveland Ave., Columbus, O. 


Indiana, Indianapolis; Walker W. Winslow 
Kentucky, Louisville; Albert H. Near 
Ohio, Cleveland; Earle L. Johnson 

West Virginia, Charleston; David M. Giltinan 





Port Authority Bldg., 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enoch Pratt Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


Seventh Region 
620 World Herald Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Arkansas, Little Rock; Gilbert Leigh 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids; Lt. Col. Daniel F. Hunter 
Kansas, Anthony; J. Howard Wilcox 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Maj. Leslie L. Schroeder 
Missouri, St. Louis; Maj. William B. Robertson 
Nebraska, Lincoln; I. V. Packard 

North Dakota, Wahteton; Arthur M. Sampson 
South Dakota, Pierre; T. B. Roberts Jr. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne; Dillard Walker 


Eighth Region 
1014 Majestic Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


Arizona, Phoenix; Carl C. Knier 

Colorado, Denver; Maj. W. W. Agnew 

New Mexico, Santa Fe; Harllee Townsend Jr. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; Moss Patterson 
Texas, Dallas; D. Harold Byrd 


Ninth Region 
233 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


California, Los Angeles; Bertrand Rhine 
Idaho, Boise; A. A. Bennett 

Montana, Billings; Herman H. Henrickson 
Nevada, Reno; E. J. Questa 

Oregon, Portland; Capt. Leo G. Devaney 
Utah, Salt Lake City; Joseph Bergin 
Washington, Spokane; Philip H. Hinkley 








i 
| 
| 





of OCD; and Roger W. Kahn of 
New York, Henry King of Los An- 
geles, Harry Coffey of Portland, 
Ore., Henry Playford of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and Egbert P. Lott of 
Chicago, as airmen at large. 

The 48 state wing commanders 
are shown in the accompanying 2 
table, according to the corps area 
in which the states are located. 
At this writing, the CAP regional 
commanders have not yet been 
named, but these appointments are 
expected to be made by Mayor La- 
Guardia shortly. Some of the re- 
gional heads, it is stated, will be J&| 
civilians, and others military offi- 
cers, the aim being to secure the 
most capable aviation leader in each 
region for CAP service. 

Enlistment of all personnel in 
CAP is entirely voluntary, open to 
both men and women. Assignment 
to duty will be according to per- 
sonal ability and the amount of 
time the individual has to offer, 
the prime object being to convert 
casual flying into purposeful flying 
for defense. CAP service will not 
include combat duty, but members 
wili not be draft exempt. 


To Use State Units 


CAP is not intended to supplant 
aviation units formed by states as 
part of home defense guards; rather, 
attempt is being made to enroll the 
individuals and equipment of state 
units in CAP. 

While no guarantee can at this | 
time be made that service in CAP 
will insure priority in obtaining 
aviation equipment or replacements, 
CAP requirements are expected to 
be rated ahead of the needs of non- 
member civilians. 

Pilots who are not plane owners 
will find ample opportunity for 
flight duty, since each pilot-owner 
will be assigned a co-pilot, navi- 
gator and observer assistants. 

As soon as organization is con- 
sidered well enough advanced, a 
training directive covering both 
flight and ground service will be 
released to members. This directive, 
compiled from material furnished 
by the Army, Navy and CAA, will 
call for familiarization with military 
and naval tactics, discipline, mili- 
tary courtesy and rank, technical 
flight operations, navigation and 
meteorology, air raid warning serv- 
ice, first aid, and cooperation with 
other defense groups. 

Eligible for CAP pilot service are 
CAA certificated pilots with private 
license or higher. Other eligibles 
include citizens holding a govern- 
ment certificate for any skill related 
to aviation, such as aircraft and 
engine mechanic, control tower 
operator, radio telephone operator, 
etc.; as well as those who will volun- 
teer for clerical work, driving of | 
cars or ambulances, watchman duty 
and kindred service. Also accepted | 
are apprentices for airport super- 
vision, control tower or other in- 
struction under the proposed train- 
ing program of CAP. 
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is one of the largest users of B. F. Goodrich Airplane 
Silvertowns, the safest airplane tires ever ‘built. They 
also use our Bullet-Sealing Fuel Tanks... our famous 
De-Icers. 
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Hordes of defending planes, guns and armies talk the 
only language that would-be conquerors understand. 
And that’s the language Uncle Sam is talking today. He’s 
talking it with the world’s finest aircraft, such as the 


MAKERS OF TIRES > 


DE-ICERS 


North American Aviation Company's B-25 medium 
bomber shown here. 

North American—and the other leading airplane 
manufacturers—are all-out to defend this country. From 
their production lines are now rolling the machines 
that will keep Democracy alive. 

We at B. F. Goodrich are proud to be of assistance 
to our nation’s aircraft manufacturers. North American 


TAIL 
* MATTING « 


WHEELS - 


RUBBER HOSE + GROMMETS - 


BULLET-SEALING FUEL TANKS ~- 
SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Today, more than 50 different B. F. Goodrich 
products are serving the industry on planes of all types. 
For information regarding any of them, write, by air- 
mail, to The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, 


Aeronautical $2% 


Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 
ABRASION SHOES 


Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Federal Operation 
Spreads to at Least 
28 More Airfields 


NOTHER stride toward the 

federal operation of all 
airport traffic control towers in 
the U.S. was taken during the 
past fortnight with passage of 
the Third Supplemental De- 
fense Appropriation Bill pro- 
viding the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration with $7,792,290 
for the establishment of air 
navigation facilities, including 
$533,690 for the extension of 
the present CAA airport traffi: 
control program to 28 addi- 
tional locations. 

The 28 new projects will increase 

to 67 the total number of control 
towers certified by the Secretary of 
War for CAA operation and main- 
tenance at points where such oper- 
ation is considered necessary to the 
safety of heavy military and civil 
air traffic. An initial group of 39 
towers was similarly assigned to 
the CAA last August when $1,100,- 
000 was provided in an Army sup- 
ply bill for the purpose. 
Still more traffic control towers 
are expected to be designated by 
the Army or Navy for CAA opera- 
tion as part of the effort to adapt 
civil aviation to wartime conditions, 
and at this time it seems not un- 
likely that the long considered plan 
for federal operation of all control 
towers in the country may event- 
ually materialize as a by-product 
of the defense program. 











































Request Explained 


In requesting that the CAA estab- 
lish and operate 28 more control 
towers, the Secretary of War ex- 
plained that “the Army Air Forces 
has expanded many of its activities, 
and new units have been or are in 
the process of being activated which 
will result in a considerable increase 
in military air traffic at and in the 
immediate vicinity of many civil 
airports. 

“The construction of new aircraft 

factories and the expansion of exist- 
ing factories located on or adjacent 
to several civil airports will soon 
be completed. The flight testing of 
military aircraft and their delivery 
from these airports which are also 
regularly used by scheduled air 
carriers and private aircraft will 
constitute a serious traffic problem. 
“Many major civil airports are 
also used regularly by the various 
Air Forces training centers in con- 
junction with cross country and 
navigation training. 
“As the production rate of mili- 
tary aircraft increases and the ac- 
tivation and expansion of combat 
and training units progress, the use 
of civil airports by military aircraft 
will increase. In the event new 
theaters of operation develop . . 
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or new routes are utilized by the 
Ferry Command, the extensive use 
of certain civil airports infrequently 
used by Air Forces aircraft at pres- 
ent may take place on very short 
notice.” 

CAA control of traffic at airports 
as directed by Congress on behalf 
of the War Dept. is proceeding 
generally with full cooperation of 
the municipalities concerned, the 
cities welcoming the shift of opera- 
tional expense from local to the 
federal budget. 


CAA Training Centers 


To obtain needed airport and air- 
way traffic control personnel, the 
CAA is establishing training centers 
at seven cities: New York, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Ft. Worth, Kansas 
City, Santa Monica and Seattle. With 
a complement of eight men to a 
tower, a total of 536 operators are 
needed to staff the 67 units thus far 
intended for CAA operation. 

Classrooms will be designated by 
the CAA regional managers in the 
seven cities involved. Applicants 
must possess at least a private pilot’s 
certificate, and have 18 months of 
actual experience in the field of air 
traffic control. Lacking the exper- 
ience, an applicant may substitute 
one year of high school or college 
education for each three months of 
actual experience required. Thus 
an individual with as much as two 
years of college training need not 
have any previous air traffic control 
experience. 

Initial training consists of four 
weeks theory, followed by practice 
in the operation of an airport con- 
trol tower and the supervision of 
air traffic into and out of an air- 
port. Annual salary rate is $1,800 
for the first six months, with ad- 
vancement to $2,000 after the trial 
period is completed. 


Locations Listed 


The latest revised list of 56 loca- 
tions now certified by the War Dept. 
for CAA operation of control towers 
follows. Eleven additional points 
are yet to be named to complete the 
total of 67 to be taken over under 
present plans. 


Albuquerque, N. M.; Anchorage, 
Alaska; Atlanta, Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Bangor, Me.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boise, 
Ida.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Col- 
umbus, 0O.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit 
(Wayne County), Mich.; East Baton 
Rouge, La.; El Paso, Tex.; Fairbanks, 
Alaska; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Hartford, 


Conn.; Houlton, Me.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Las Vegas, Nev.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Long Beach, Cal.; Los 
Angeles (Mines Field), Cal.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Manchester, N. H.; Memphis, Tenn.; 


Meridian, Miss.; Miami, Fla.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; New Orleans, 
La.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Orlando, 


Fla.; Pendleton, Ore.; Portland, Ore.; 
Presque Isle, Me.; Providence, R. L.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Salinas, Cal.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; San Diego, Cal.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Seattle (Boeing Field), Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Tam- 
pa, Fla.; Tucson, Ariz.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; Wichita, Kan.; 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


CAA Control Tower Program Expanded 
to Include 67 Sites Certified by Army 


Points deleted from the original 
list of 39 (AmeERICAN AvIATION, Sept. 
15, p. 9) at the request of the Secre- 
tary of War include Everett, Wash., 
Fresno, Cal., Lake Charles, La., and 


Aviation Booklet Issued 
to Schools in Tennessee 


Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
last month distributed to the public 
schools of the state a 44-page book- 
let, “Facts on Aviation for the 
Future Flyers of Tennessee.” The 
publication was issued as part of a 
planned program to teach Tennessee 
school children how to build and 


Midland, Tex. In addition the Navy 
Dept. has withdrawn its request for 
CAA to operate the control tower at 
Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., sole 
Navy field originally involved in the 
program and which is now used ex- 
clusively as a naval air station. 
CAA — traffic control is al- 
ready in effect at Albuquerque, At- 23 3 , . ; : 
lanta, Charlotte, Jackson, Orlando, by which it will establish five avia- 
Portland, Salt Lake City, and Savan- tion scholarships with a value of 
nah, $500 each in five Tennessee colleges. 


fly model airplanes, as well as to 
instruct them in the fundamentals 
of aviation and theory of flight. 
Model airplane kits were distri- 
buted along with the booklets. 
The Bureau is developing 2 plan 





Fortnightly Summary 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 














plet ° a subject mentioned below should 
key number as shown, to Office of information, Office for 
Washington, DB. Cc. 


Readers wishing to obtain the 
address their request, with apprepriate 
Emergency Management, New Social Security Bidg., 


Priorities Division 





New Tabulation of Orders & Forms: Compilation of orders issued by the 
Division to Dec. 15 lists types “P” (limited blanket preference ratings to com- 
panies engaged in important work); “M” (for some raw materials); “E”’ (some 
equipment), and “L” (to restrict production of less essential civilian goods). 
The table carries a breakdown by commodity, order number, expiration date, 
and rating assignment. (PM 1843). 

New Field Offices: Division opens regional offices at El Paso, Tex. 
National Bank Bldg.); (901 Wallace South Bldg.); Phoenix, 
(408 Security Bldg.). 

Take Over Shearling Supply: Telegrams order shearling tanners to accept no 
orders for tanning, dressing or dyeing shearlings except upon direct government 
contracts. Action will assure delivery of flying suits, jackets and coats needed 
by the service air forces. (PM 1793). 

Regulations Under Requisitioning Acts: General provisions are quoted for 
operation of requisitioning acts approved by SPAB. Section 1 covers provisions 
applicable to all requisitioning proceedings; Section 2 comprises action initiated 
by the head of a government agency other than OPM; Section 3 describes action 
taken by OPM. (PM 1739). 

Temporary Extension of PD-3’s: 


(El Paso 


Tampa, Fla. Ariz. 


Supplement 6 to Administrative Order No. 1 





records authorization for temporary method of extension of PD-3’s. (PM 1859). 
Division of Contract Distribution 
New Field Offices: Regional offices are opened at Bismarck, N. D. (14 First 


National Bank Bldg.); Eau Claire, Wis. (12842 Graham Ave.); Sioux Falls, S. D. 
(310 Boyce-Greeley Bldg.); Lowell, Mass. (Sun Bldg.); Oakland, Cal. (Pinancial 
Center Bldg.). 

“Manufacturers near these cities are invited to take or send to the new 
offices information as to the equipment of their plants and the types of products 
they now make or have made in the past. Owners of factories qualified to do 
defense work will be given engineering assistance and directed to the government 
procurement offices or present defense contractors who have defense work that 


they might do.” 


Production Division 





U. S. Rubber Co. Plant Facilitated: High priority ratings are announced for 
construction of new Los Angeles plant of United States Rubber Co. to speed 
production of self-sealing fuel and oil tanks for aircraft. (PM 1857). 


Office of Price Administration 





Prices of Ferro Materials Stabilized: Order freezes prices of essential elements 
in production of steel: ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, silico-manganese. (PM 1769). 

Ceiling Set on Plywood Logs: Maximum prices effective Dec. 20 are established 
for Douglas fir “peeler” logs, from which plywood is made. Schedule 54 affects 
districts of Puget Sound, Gray’s Harbor, Columbia River and Willamette Valley. 
(PM 1797). 

Resale Prices of Iron and Steel: Resales of iron and steel products in quan- 
tities normally handled by jobbers, dealers and distributors are placed under 
price ceiling at levels prevailing Apr. 16, 1941. Thus, maximum prices have 
now been established for such products “at virtually every stage of distribution.” 
(PM 1806). 


Industry Advisory Committees 





Committees in 24 Industries: Bureau of Industry Advisory Committees reports 
committees have been organized in 24 industries including: steel valve, turbine 
and gear, shoe and leather, cordage, automotive, rubber, radio, plumbing and 
heating, iron and steel, protective and technical coatings, copper and zinc, cork, 
electrical, die casting, waste materials dealers. 
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ssee overnment Aviation Salaries 
autics ; ce 
white The following are salaries listed for government personnel in aviation as they 
ublic appear in the Official Register of the United States, 1941, just published by the 
book - U. S. Civil Service Commission, as of the date of May 1, 1941. Asterisks indicate 
. the resignations since that date. Double asterisk indicates deceased. 
The Name Official Title and Station Compensation 
of a CiViL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Office of the Administrator 
sessee Gen. Donald H. Connolly Administrator of Civil Aeronautics $10,000 
d Maj. Lucius DBD. Clay Secretary to the Airport Approval Board & Asst. to the 
an the Administrator Pay of Army rank 7 
t pean R. Brimhail Director of Research CPT 7,000 
= 7” Office of Deputy Administrator 
> haries 1. Stanton Deputy Administrator 8,000 
ontais ¢ 
t Office of Information and Statistical Director 
rt. Roscoe Wright Director of information and Statistics 7,500 
. . fred A. Hamlin Public Relations Consultant 5.200 
jistri- Catherine M. O'Malley Chief, Press Section 4.200 
Floyd 8. Brinkley Chief, Publications & Gtatiatios Div. 4.600 
Se Stafford Kernan Chief, Statistics Sectio 3.800 
(Vacancy) Chief, Publication Section 3.500 
plan Richard J. Aubry Chief, Flight Information Section 3,500 
. Office of Director of Compliance 
avia- Richard E. Elwell Ghief. Gometianse O & Chief Counsel 6,500 
Glen 0. Woodmansee hie nforcement 4,600 f d i 
se of | Seem aime” Snel, Rogulation"bestion™ 3'800 of Aero Industries Technical Institute 
Office of Executive Officer 
leges. Ariin E. Stockburger Executive Officer 7.500 
Dick Carlson Personne! Officer 5.400 
Alfred Hand Chief of Management Planning 4,600 
Norman L. Johnson pa S Sudecs taff 4.008 R 
e ccounts , be 
mnert 8. Se Contract and Service Officer 4,200 obert E. Gross C. A. Van Dusen 





Cletus M. Estep 
Office of Director of Safety Regulation 

















Vice-Pres., Consolidated 


President, Lockheed 





Direct f Safety Regulation 8,000 Aircraft-Corporation Aircraft i 
T aired Sy “Giller Chief A Ms A 4 Diviet . 6.500 P ircra Corporation 
George Cassady Chief, Operations Section 4.600 
Alvah F. Notley Chief, Maintenance Section 4.600 
Reeder G. Nichols Chief, Radio Section . 4,600 
—— (vacancy) Chief, Aircraft Engr. Division 6.5 
should Marion P. Crews Chief, Engr. Section 5.600 
enter | gearing, Breer Shier: Gut wnegSciien "Bivioien $ $88 
ref, . “ 
Ginliam’ @- Davis Chief, Airmen Section 4.600 
. h ’ e ection 
Sener. liam Re eeevall Shiet’ Aviation Medical Division 6.500 
Or. & J. Hercolsuvemmer Chief, Physical Standards Section 4,600 
Office of Director of Airports 
° Mull t fA t 6.500 
4 the Py oh ey Gniel, Planning and Survey Section 4.600 
com- Charles 8. Donaldson Chief, Engr. & Construction Section 5.600 
some Office of Director of Civilian Pilot Training John K. Northrop 
Wepste Director of Civilian Pilot Traini Ss . 
0ds ). ent R. Southee Chief, Stanaards ‘Division a 6.390 President 
date, | Se iets 8 Set Sconce $338 Northrop Aircraft, ne. 
Wilbur G. Stewa Chief. Performance Division 5.600 
P James C. Edgerton Chief, Evaluation Section 4,600 
aso 
Office of Director of Federal Airways 
Ariz. Thomas 8. Bourne Director Federal Airways 8.000 
Care Lample Act. Chief, Airways Engr. Division 4.600 > 
Arti al Chief, P t a $s t 4. > > 
t no Arthus 4. Canale Chief, Utilities Se io a $/200 Messrs Gross, Northrop, and \ an Dusen 
ment witiiam ©. Scone Sait, Rasle Sean 4/600 have been members of the Board of Directors 
peded ward Chief, Maintenance Section 4.600 +n 
tart. ware Chief, Airways Operations Division 5.600 and the Advisory Board of Aero Industries Tech- 
fi a. Gilbert Chief, A Traffi Control! Secti 46 M 
1 for | Fred L: Smith Chief, Airport Traffic Control Section d'e00 nical Institute since its establishment. In these 
sions | Alan L mo Shief, Aircraft Section 4'600 ties they have been closely identified wit] 
-“ Kenneth Ao Reet Ehict Aeronautical Cl , = peties 3'800 capacities they nave Deen Closely 1c entihed with 
jated iter C. ef, Projec : ° . . 
ction red. #- Grieme Chief, Airport Development Section a's00 the Institute, in supervision of the basic policies, 
William E. Jackson Chief, Radio Development Section 5.600 
Sates @lnee operation, and training programs 
No. 1 Howard F. Rough Regional Manager (at large) 7.500 . 
sce). | wee = gouwe? so oh TL $.600 Now, as the Executive Management 
R. Neely Regional Manager Chicago, I!!. 5.600 ~ , , 
Lawrence C. Elliott Regional Manager Ft. Worth, Tex 5.600 Board, Mr. Gross, Mr. Northrop, and Mr. Van 
+ Jurden pee onal aneoer Kansas City, 5.600 ? 
ef ee ponrena! Raneser Sante Menken, Cat $.$00 Dusen will control the entire operation of Aero 
Marshall C. Hoppin Superintendent of Airways, Anchorage, Alaska 4.600 TT . a 
First wasnington National A Industries Technical Institute 
5. D. John Grow irport Manager, Gravelly Pt. Va. 6.500 owe . 
meiai | Ue Toughborough Ascistant Airport Manager, Gravelly Pt. Va. 4/600 lhrough the intimate familiarity of these 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD . ; 
Harllee reas gralreee $10.000 executives with current personnel needs, and 
new wa. larner Vice Chairman 10,000 ° 
Oswald Rya Membe 10.000 expected future requirements, Acro Industries 
jucts 6. Grant “mason, jr. Member 10.000 
Membe 10. Tec ic > : -rve »j 5 
© do *Thomas G. Early Secretary S/e00 Technical Institute will serve the industry more 
MONE | essere! Counsel's Office effectively than ever. 
that L. Welch Pogue General Counsel 9.000 
Safety Legal Division 
Stuart G. Tipton Assistant General Counse! 6,500 
Economic Legal Division 
George C. Neal Assistant General Counse! 6,500 eit 
Economic Bureau 
l for Raymond |W. Stough Director 8,000 
peed ward S$. Ridley Assistant Director 6,500 
Safety Bureau 
Jerome Lederer Director 8,000 
Robert D. Hoyt Assistant Director 6.500 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Sam W. Purdum Second Assistant Postmaster General 9.000 
ents mes W. Cole Deputy Second Assistant 7,500 
John E. Lamiell Director of intern penal Postal Service 6.200 
769). Roy M. Martin Superintendent, ision of Air Mail Service 5,400 
shed Charles M. Knoble Ass't. Sup’t., Division of Air Mail Service 3.400 
Tecte NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 
George W. L » Sc.D ° i 000 
ley. | sPasi Johnston” comutrr than %3:000 
Edward H. Chambertin Assistant Secretary and Executive Officer 6,000 
a Field Force 
nder John F. Victory Secreta d Field Coordi 000 ° 
hav Henry J. E. Reid Engineer-in-Charge, m, -— —_ Aeronautical Lab., vy 
Va. 000 
on.” Edward R. Sh Construction haminleweter, Ds Field, Va. $:S00 
W. Kemble Johnson os peeiacctrglive, Giieer t. F., Va. 3.200 
' a 1e er nam . . 
Kemper Chief ony uv $1000 
Starr Truscott Chief, Hydrodynamics Div., 7,000 
Theodore ‘1 Theodorsen Chief. Physical rch Div., 7,000 e e 
Melvin ao ough Shiet’ Te Y —. =.” S30 
i es ~ Va 6.500 
Smith J. DeFrance Engineer-in-Cc A Aer ical 
orts Arthur 8. F Acti > mete : eal ; 7 6.900 
reeman cting dm trati . le i ° ° : 
bine os = sd per Savetynes i ee Ee. ia., Cae _ 3300 
te op v., Mof. Fid., Cal. . 
and | William ‘W. McAvoy Chief’ Test Pilot, Moffett Field, Cal. 2-200 5238 West San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, California 
ork, OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT H 
Gi deities ota Cite Gene Aero ~~ yop 4 as an pe. age organization 
and is not affiliated with any other oo 
‘ 3 sehaeen & rene avon, ¢ Ordnance and Tools 9 y schools. 
MC. Meigs Chief. (mm _ 5.609 5 Career Courses In 
&: & Wrignt Aosiat nt “Ghiet, “Aircraft Section 9,009 AIRCRAFT MECHANICS and AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
A. €. 
Lombard Chief; Production Planning Unit 8,000 —Including 12 Month Aircraft Mechanics Course 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


York’s top-hatted train-loving Lucius “Choo Choo” 
will recognize the existence of the airplane. 

Perhaps the most significant editorial reaction since Dec 7 is 
the New York Time’s position in urging that the building of 
heavy battleships, except those already under actual construc- 
tion, be now suspended. Commendable as this suggestion is— 
and inevitable as its adoption by the government must be—it is 
late in the day to be urging a major shift in the nation’s con- 








Beebe 


the world in the Japanese war theater Dec. 7; it has been at 
work around the world for some time. The late General 
Mitchell, Al Williams, and the host of others who knew what 
they were talking about, gave ample warning. 

Late as it is to declare that this war is “an air war” after 
we are already in it, and obvious as the role of the airplane in 
the war has been to those who studied the trends, the unanimity 
of opinion concerning airpower is nonetheless necessary if we 
are to prosecute the war successfully. We need airplanes— 
thousands of them. The wholly intriguing feature is that our 
need for airplanes comes in the nature of a startling discovery 
to a lot of people. We've needed airplanes all along; we need 
them now more than ever. 


Censorship 


a of certain types can no longer be published 
in the U. S. The reasons for restrictions are obvious to all 
who have the interests of the nation at heart. AMERICAN Avia- 
TION, along with its associate publications, is cooperating to the 
fullest with the government in this regard. A heavy responsibil- 
_ ity now rests upon all publications for the duration of the war. 
_ We in American Aviation Associates Inc. have pledged our- 
selves to aid in every way possible. 
Readers need not fear that all aviation news is banned, how- 
ever. Restrictions refer most specifically to military movements 
of all kinds, production figures and similar items. On the other 
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struction program. The airplane did not make its debut to. 
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hand, the amount of news available (and printable) as a result | 


of the war has actually increased. 

At present there is considerable confusion about lines of 
demarcation between what is printable and what information 
could be used advantageously by the enemy. It is hoped that 
the new director of censorship will clarify the loosely-drawn 
rules as time goes on. Clear-cut statements by officials in author- 
ity (especially in the Army) as to whether an item of news in 
question is or is not a military secret are most- urgently needed. 
If the pattern is fully and clearly outlined, there will be no 


violations. 
A HERETOFORE untold chapter of aviation in Alaska and the 
Pacific, waiting to be told at the end of the war, is the pre- 
paratory work accomplished during the past half dozen years by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and its predecessors. To 
the credit of civil aviation, it was not the Army that developed 
Alaska for aviation, and it was not the Navy that did the impor- 
tant work in the Pacific—island airports, radio communications, 
landing fields, and other work essential to air operations. With- 
out intending to criticize unfairly either the Army or Navy, it 
can be said that the CAA men contributed a very large part to 
the nation’s air defenses and laid the groundwork for military 
and naval expansion in the last year or two. 

Starting back in the old Bureau of Air Commerce, the Alaskan 
and Pacific development has gone forward. In the story to be 
told someday are the names of Fred H. Grieme, Eugene Sibley, 
A. B. McMullen, Tommy Bourne, and a group of hardy inspec- 
tors who endured many hardships in the north country. Today 
this early work is paying untold dividends. 

The CAA Was Prepared 
| PASSING out bouquets to various individuals and organiza- 
tions for “saving” private flying from being grounded for the 
duration of the war, it seems that we erred, along with some 
others, in failing to toss the orchids in the right direction. 

A lot of people are going to take credit for preventing the 
Army from taking drastic action to ground all non-scheduled 
civil aviation, but the real credit should go where it belongs—to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Perhaps it is because public servants are expected to do their 
job to the fullest without undue credit (and hence only get 
brickbats when they go off course), that too much credit has 
gone to the Civil Air Patrol, the National Aeronautic Association 
and the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association. What actually 
happened was that the old-line CAA government men went to 
bat for civil aviation and came out victorious. The Civil Air 
Patrol will undoubtedly make a real and important contribution 
to civil aviation’s role in national defense, but the battle over the 
serious question of grounding private flying was won by the 
CAA and not by the CAP and other organizations. 


When we say CAA, we mean the whole gang from top to 
bottom and this includes Robert H. Hinckley, assistant secretary 
of Commerce, of whom we have had much to say in the past 
and not all of it by any means in a complimentary vein. And 
it includes Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly who has done, we 
are frank to admit, the best job of administering civil aviation to 
date. It includes able Col. Lucius Clay, assistant to the adminis- 
trator, an Army man who is a fair defender of civil aviation. 
And of course it includes the good old stand-by of civil aviation, 


Alaska and the Pacific 


Charles I. Stanton, deputy administrator, who was the one who 


actually fought the battles, and Al Koch, now assistant adminis- 
trator as well as director of safety regulation. 

This isn’t to say that the Civil Air Patrol doesn’t deserve 
credit, but the credit will come when this long-delayed phenom- 
enon actually takes shape and goes to work. When the war came 
on Dec. 7, the CAA was prepared and Civil Air Patrol was still 
mainly an idea. Old-line CAA employes often think, and some- 
times rightfully, that they always get the blame when things go 


wrong and never get a pat on the back when things are right. 


On the matter of private flying, they can take their bows. 
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FIT TO FLY: A Medical Handbook for 
Fliers, by Lt. Col. Malcolm C. Grow 


and Capt. Harry G. Armstrong; D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., 
New York, N. Y.; 387 pp.; $2.50. 
This book will be important to those 
who contemplate flying as a career and 
have to pass the physical examination 
(particularly in one of the services) and 
to those who are already qualified pilots 
and who must retain perfect health. 
The following aspects of aviation 
medicine are among those discussed in 
detail: The procedure of the various 
examinations, diseases of the heart, care 
of the eye, the aviator’s diet, the use 
of stimulants, mental hygiene, examina- 
tion of the nervous system, altitude 
sickness, oxygen, fatigue in flight, pro- 
tective devices, sensory illusions in 
flight, aviation accidents and first aid. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, by Claude E. 
Puffer; Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 637 pp. and appen- 
dix; $3.75. 

Dr. Puffer, of the University of Buf- 
falo, presents a review of the activities 
and decisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the latter relating to air 
mail cases from 1935 to 1938. He also 
discusses the economic and legal char- 
acteristics of the air transport industry 
in connection with federal regulation. 

In many respects, however, the book 
suffers from the author’s lack of close 
contact with Washington developments. 
Evidently. much of his material was 
obtained through correspondence, which 
leads him to form different conclusions 
than if he had been in close personal 
touch with these developments. 

The author’s ICC rate discussion is 
felt to be somewhat incomplete in that 
it omits any reference to the last few 
decisions, including the important one 
on the rate scale (ICC order of June 
12, 1939). He also states that the system 
of accounts now in use has been in 
existence since July 1, 1930, “with no 
changes, amendments or interpretations.” 
These accounts were substantially re- 
vised in 1937. 

E. B. 


AIRCRAFT LAYOUT AND DETAIL DE- 
SIGNS, by Newton H. Anderson; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42d 
St., New York, N. Y.; 306 pp.; $3. 
Definitely not a text for beginners, 

this volume is intended primarily for 

two groups: (1) detailers in the engi- 
neering department of aircraft plants 
who want to prepare themselves for 
higher levels of layout and design; and 

(2) advanced students in aircraft schools 

and colleges. 

No attempt has been made by the 
author, program director of Douglas 

t Co.’s education department, to 

Stress shop methods or procedure of 
manufacture, as the basic idea of this 
book is to teach good aircraft draftsmen 
certain facts and principles so that they 
will be able to create a design that can 
be made in the shop with a minimum 
of expense and effort. 

The text covers three main subjects— 
descriptive geometry, detail design and 
fitting analysis. 

€ 


DEAD RECKONING NAVIGATION, by 
W. J. D. Allan and William Alexander; 
Chemical Publishing Co., 234 King St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 99 pp.; $1.25. 


In this volume, each type of problem 
in dead reckoning is dealt with in a 
simple and straightforward manner. It 
includes a number of examples for 
exercises. The problems are clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated by a large num- 
ber of line drawings. 


FIGHTER PILOT, by Paul Richey; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; 27 photographs; 
178 pp.; $2. 

The author of this book, who recently 
won a bar to his D. F. C., is now in 
command of a crack squadron in the 
north of England. The narrative took 
form from a series of daily diary notes 
recorded throughout the French cam- 
paign. 

This campaign has now been largely 
eclipsed in the public eye; first by the 
performance put up at Dunkirk, sec- 
ondly by the RAF’s own later success. 


AEROPLANE STARTERS AND GENER- 
ATORS, compiled by a panel of ex- 
perts under the general editorship of 
E. Molloy and E. W. Knott; Chemical 
Publishing Co. Inc., 234 King St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 67 illustrations; 124 
pp.; $2.50. 

As Vol. 12 in this publisher’s airplane 
maintenance and operation series, this 
book deals with the main types of 
starters and generators which are used 
on planes, covering both the direct 
cranking electric starter or hand turn- 
ing gear, and the inertia principle of 
engine starting. Selected as most rep- 
resentative of modern practice are the 
Rotax, B. T. H. and Armstrong-Siddeley 
starters. 

In each case the method of operation 
is first described, then followed by 
practical hints on installation, care and 
maintenance. 

A special section discusses the gas 
starter system which is of particular 
use with high horsepower units. 


AIR BASE, by Boone T. Guyton; 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y.; 
295 pp.; $2.50. 

This is a running description of what 
goes on at a modern air base; the how 
and why of the cruises; the training of 
dive bombers; the patrol flights; and 
experiences aboard an aircraft carrier 
during war games. 

Guyton is on the test flight staff of 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 


e 
AIR TRANSPORTATION IN THE 

UNITED STATES, by Hugh Knowlton; 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

Iu.; 70 pp.; $1.25. 

The author is a director of Eastern 
Air Lines and a member of the invest- 
ment banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and 
Co. 

His writing is a very generalized sur- 
vey of air transportation and contains a 
few useful charts and tables. Chief 
topics are historical background, tech- 
nical progress, development and growth 
and the industry’s future, all treated in 
broad fashion. 

See story, “Airlines’ Arrangement 
With REA ‘Not Satisfactory,’ Knowlton 
Says,” on page 35. 


AVIATION INSTRUMENT MANUAL, 
first American edition, by Chemical 
Publishing Co., 236 King St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 396 pp.; $5. 

This manual describes the construc- 
tion, use and maintenance of instru- 
ments used in planes, and of instru- 
ments used on the ground associated 
with those in aircraft, including indi- 
cators, gages, thermometers, altimeters. 
levels, calibrators, recorders, com- 
passes, navigational and computing in- 
struments, breathing apparatus, spec- 
tacles and goggles. 

The text is scientifically presented. 
compact, instructive and practicable, and 
is well illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams, and photographs. 

EK. Jd. 
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Other New Books 


AVIATION CADET; A fictional but in- 
formative account of a naval aviator’s 
training program in the U. S. today, 
illustrated with 38 official Navy photo- 
graphs, by Henry B. Lent; The Mac- 


millan Co., 68 Sth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; 175 pp.; $1.75 
2 


AIRCRAFT TORCH WELDING; A book 
written to fill the lack of systematic 
literature on this specialized process 
vital in the construction of aircraft, by 
C. Von Borchers of Kellett Autogiro 
Corp., and A. Ciffrin; Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.; 157 pp.; $1.50. 


Junior Aviation Groups 
Merge for United Effort 


Citing the examples of Germany 
and Italy which “built a broad base 
for their air power through mass 
youth movements,” W inthrop 
Rockefeller, chairman of Air Youth 
of America, and Gill Robb Wilson, 
president of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, in a joint state- 
ment have announced plans for 
nation-wide development of junior 
aviation through consolidation of 
the two main groups in this field. 

AYA will become a division of 
NAA with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, while the NAA Academy of 
Model Aeronautics will continue as 
part of the Air Youth Division. 

“Rapid steps are being taken to 
consolidate the program and to start 
a vigorous drive for aviation edu- 
cation in the public schools,” NAA 
states. 

An important purpose of youth 
training in aviation is to “build 
American air supremacy not only 
for war but for peace . . . in pre- 
paring the young people for the 
rapid technical changes which will 
follow the present conflict.” 





Calendar 


(Events tisted below are subject to 
cancellation without notice) 


JAN. 10-11|—Dedication of Bomber 
Assembly Plant to be Oper- 
ated by North American Avia- 
tion Inc. at Fairfax Aijrport, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

JAN. 12-16—Annual Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

JAN. 15-16—Midwest Meeting of 
Materials Procurement  Per- 
sonnel with OPM, Army and 
Navy, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAN. 17-25—International Aviation 
Show and Light Plane Exhibit; 
Headquarters, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

JAN. 27—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, Honors Night 
Dinner, Hotel Wadorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 

JAN. 28-30—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, !0th Annual 
Meeting, Pupin Physics Labora- 
tories, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

FEB. 21-MAR. I—2d Eastern Light 
Airplane Exhibition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y. 

APR. 23-25—5Sth Annual Southwest 
Aviation Conference, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

APR. 23-25—Women's National 
Aeronautical Association, An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MAY 1-2—3d New England Aviation 
Conference, Providence, R. |. 











Jack O’Meara Dies 


Jack M. O’Meara, 32, well known 
glider and test pilot, died recently 
in the crash of a Harlow PC-6 
trainer at South Whittier, Cal. 

Officials of Harlow Aircraft Co. 
of Alhambra said O’Meara had 
taken off from Alhambra Airport 
on a routine test flight. 
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f pwad THE aircraft manu- 
facturing industry of the 
country must again double its 
capacity and shoulder perhaps 
the heaviest production re- 
sponsibility of this war is all 
too evident from the new 
prominence of airpower as 
learned from the lesson of the 
Pacific. 

Official Washington has pub- 
licly so announced. 


The scope of this expansion 
is not yet certain, but that it 
will soar beyond previous con- 
ception is clearly evident. 


Already the industry since the 
fatal month of Sept. 1939, has 
mushroomed 300% in floor space, 
426% in labor employed. Thus we 
enter the war equipped not only 
with a strong industry but with 
a wealth of experience to guide 
future expansion. 

Government aircraft officials, in 
fact, have declared that enlarge- 
ment of aircraft manufacturing 
capacity is expected to be effected 
with a minimum of difficulty since 
the past year’s operations have dis- 
closed the spots where bottlenecks 
in materials and parts are likely; 
these then can be stepped up in 
accordance with the new schedule. 

The OPM aircraft headquarters is 
working literally day and night in 
cooperation with Army and Navy 
officials to plot the course of the 
new production increase program. 
While detailed plans are not yet 
completed, it appears that existing 
facilities will be enlarged at present 
locations and new ones built away 
from the seaboards. But even this 
will not be enough and experts are 
consequently considering a new 
production procedure which is not 
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expected to be announced publicly 
for some weeks. 


More Pooling 


In substance this plan calls for 
the shifting of types among present 
companies. Where a special combat 
plane is thought particularly desir- 
able for immediate use, it will be 
ordered not only from its parent 
company, but from other companies 
whose aircraft is not so urgent. 
This system has already been tested 
in the Boeing-Douglas-Vega and 
the Vultee-Northrop combinations. 
The practice will be resorted to by 
government order on a vastly in- 
creased scale as the program un- 
folds. 

Under this system, manufacturers 
will be _expected by the govern- 
ment to make more rapid progress 
in standardizing their production 
techniques in order to wring the 
maximum of output from their 
facilities. Such variations in techni- 
que were a noticeable handicap in 
the cases already in effect. 

As the country shifts from a “de- 
fense” to a “war” basis, manufac- 
turing capacity must be augmented 
not only in prime contracting but 
all down the line including output 
of raw materials, as well as subas- 
semblies, equipment and parts. 

In this effort, manufacturers are 
looking to the government. to 
streamline its own procedures in 
accord with the renewed effort 
which the government is expecting 
from industry. 

Politics and red tape must go if 
aviation is to be allowed to do the 
job. This attitude is reflected in 


conferences here among govern- 
ment and industry leaders. The 
latter are now more outspoken 


than ever before in urging the gov- 
ernment to forget peacetime philos- 
ophies and clear the road for ac- 
tion. Past delays over minor clauses 
in contracts; over approvals of new 
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Double Capacity to Come With ‘Little Difficulty’ 


Having Mushroomed 300% Since Sept. °39, Industry 
Now Must Shoulder New Responsibility; 
Minimum of Bottlenecks Seen 
By CELeste W. Pace 


“st , 


The usual display of yellow which distinguished the trainer production line at the 


Piper Aircraft plant disappeared when production got under way on an Army order 


for Piper O-59 scout-observation planes. 


With two separate assembly buildings, 


military production has not interfered with the manufacture of Cub Trainers and 
Cruisers for civilian instruction needs. 


plants, over disagreement among 
the various government agencies in- 
volved in each negotiation and over 
allocation of materials for civilian 
purposes—These must cease, indus- 
trial leaders are pleading. 

Similarly, business is anxious that 
Congress forget politics and pub- 
licity and leave industry free. More 
specifically—Congressional investi- 
gations must be reduced to the 
minimum compatible with the na- 
tional interest and not pursued to 
sap the time of hard-pressed ex- 
ecutives for the personal glory of 
members of Congress. 





Politics Even Now 


While it may seem inconceivable 
that politics could thrive at this 
time, still Congress sharply reduced 
appropriations for CAA airports 
sought by the Army and Navy 
simply because no projects were 
designated for the home districts 
of certain members of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

One law has been passed which 
will aid in untangling manufactur- 
ing problems. This is the so-called 
“War Powers” bill which author- 
izes the President to amend or mod- 
ify contracts in any way necessary 
to prosecute the war, and to make 
advanced payments on orders up 
to the full amount if required. 

At this point, it is still very early 
to anticipate the ultimate scope or 
size of the new aircraft industry 
which will grow out of this war. 
But we do know that 1,000 bombers 
a month is only part of the story, 
that a comparable increase in pro- 
duction will be sought in all com- 
bat types—a point overlooked in the 
general press but officially verified 
by government authorities. 

One other serious problem in the 
new emergency—that of labor—is 
expected to be relieved by a truce 
between workers, government and 
management. Congress, however, 
may yet pass an anti-strike measure. 
Already approved by the House, 
this legislation is now being held 
in abeyance pending developments 
from the President’s “peace com- 
mittee.” But many Senate leaders 
have announced their intention of 
attempting to force through a labor 
measure nevertheless on the 
grounds that the situation is too 
serious to risk informal solution. 


Aircraft Tools Expands 
Plant and Personnel 


NEW FACTORY manager of Air- 
craft Tools Inc. is Glen Periman, 
who for the 
past two years 
has been chief 
tool designer 
for North 
American Avi- 
ation. From 
1928 to 1937 
Periman was 
with Douglas 
Aircraft Co., 
working in the 
metal fittings 
and tool and 
die divisions 
and advancing to complete charge 
of the small tool division at Douglas. 

Approximately 18,000 square feet 
of space has been purchased adja- 
cent to the Aircraft Tools plant at 
750 E. Gage Ave. Los Angeles. 
Buildings to be erected will house 
new divisions of the firm. 





Periman 


Timm Lets Contracts 
for New Factory Unit 


Timm Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, 
Cal., has let contracts for construc- 
tion of the first factory unit under 
its proposed expansion program. 
The building, which will comprise 
54,000 sq. ft. and cost around $150,- 
000, will be located on a 54 acre site 
adjacent to Metropolitan airport. 

Timm’s Aeromold Division, which 
produces the firm’s plastic trainer, 
will occupy the new plant. Present 
leased factory at Metropolitan air- 
port will continue to manufacture 
metal subassemblies for California 
aircraft companies. 


Lockheed Rents Plant 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
leased the Los Angeles plant of 
Willys Overland Motors Inc. for 


three years. The additional 350,000 
sq. ft. of floor space boosts the 
Lockheed total to 2,243,000 sq. ft. 
Unit will be used for manufacture 
of subassemblies for Hudson 
bombers and for storage. 
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Brewster, Douglas, Republic, Vega, Vought-Sikorsky, Vultee . . . names that are sky- 
writing history . . . are among the many who look to Fleetwings for control-surfaces of 
aluminum alloy or stainless steel and other parts. * “Fleetwings” is a descriptive as well 
as a firm-name when it comes to putting speed into the making of fins, stabilizers, ele- 
vators, flaps, rudders, ailerons, spoilers and other parts. * If you are in need of a depend- 


able sub-contractor — one who can meet your productio sh les —look to Fleet wings! 


“_ 


Fleetwings pioneered stainless steel for aircraft and is today the world's largest 


manufacturer of structural aircraft parts, ind airplanes of stainh steel, 
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Aircraft Output Placed on 24-Hour Basis 


Greatly-Increased Use 
of Second and Third 
Shifts is Proposed 

By CHARLES ADAMS 


HE “IMMEDIATE” speed- 

up in aircraft production 
called for by OPM Director- 
General William S. Knudsen 
two days after the outbreak of 
war will result in redoubling 
the industry’s efforts to make 
better use of its undermanned 
second and third shifts. It may 
also completely eliminate the 
much- maligned “weekend 


blackout.” 

Following a White House confer- 
ence, Knudsen explained his “work 
or fight” labor policy. He admitted 
that new aircraft plants would have 
to be built, especially bomber fa- 
cilities, but he laid greatest stress 
upon the inauguration of a 168- 
hour work week on planes, tanks, 
guns, ammunition and ships. 

Obviously the 168-hour work 
week will not come into being with 
a “wave of the hand,” Knudsen 
stated, explaining that it would be 
placed in effect “as fast as we can 
get the men on, the material there 
for it and the machines to run it.” 

He indicated that the speedup 
could be accomplished best by in- 
creased use of second and third 
shifts and utilization of swing shifts. 
“After we have gotten everything 
we can get out of that, we will 
have to increase the hours,” Knud- 
sen added. 


Study Revealed 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reveals that at present the second 
and third shifts in aircraft are be- 
ing used to a comparatively smalli 
extent. However, there has been a 
progressive increase in their utili- 
zation during recent months as the 
first shift in expanding aircraft es- 
tablishments became more fully 
manned. 

In a study made during a typical 
week in October of 40 airframe 
plants with 187,041 productive em- 
ployes, five factories with 623 work- 
ers were on a one-shift basis, 15 
plants with 59,411 workers were on 
a two-shift basis and 20 plants with 
127,007 workers were on a three- 
shift basis. These figures clearly 
indicate that the larger factories 
have been making far greater use 
of second and third shifts than the 
smaller plants. 

Of the 187,041 productive workers 
in the 40 airframe plants surveyed, 
108,587, or 58%, worked on the first 
shift; 61,692, or 33%, on the second 
shift, and only 16,762, or 9%, on 
the third shift. 


Engines, Propellers 


In engines and propellers, the 
situation parallels that in airframes, 
although the third shift is some- 
what better developed and no plants 
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are listed as operating on a one- 
shift basis. Thirteen engine and 
propeller plants employing 3,989 
productive workers were, in Oc- 
tober, using two shifts and 17 plants 
employing 43,206 workers were 
utilizing three shifts. Again it is 
apparent that the larger plants were 
making greatest use of the third 
shift. 

The shift operation setup in the 
30 engine and propeller plants sur- 
veyed showed that 26,028, or 48.9%, 
cf the employes worked on the 
first shift; 16,482, or 31%, on the 
second shift, and 10,685, or 20.1%, 
on the third shift. 


Expansion a Factor 


Somewhat typical of the shift- 
operation situation at large air- 
frame plants is that at North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc. At its older, al- 
though constantly expanding Ingle- 
wood, Cal., plant in the first week 
of November approximately 14,521 
persons were on the payroll. Of 
these, 9,198 were on the first shift, 
5,195 on the second and 128 on the 
third. At the firm’s new Dallas, 
Tex., plant, of a total of 5,321, there 
were 3,475 on the first shift, 1,812 
on the second and 34 on the third. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
notes that “it would seem that the 
shift distribution will not change 
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materially in the aircraft industry 
until all manufacturing space re- 
cently completed or under construc- 
tion is fully manned for day shift 
operations. This condition must be 
expected in an industry expanding 
so rapidly. We can hope for an in- 
crease in the proportion of employ- 
ment on the added shifts when the 
expansion program of the industry 
levels off.” 

That there has been a week-end 
or, more correctly, a Sunday “black- 
out” in aircraft is evident from the 
Labor Dept.’s survey of the indus- 
try’s work week in October. 

Of the 40 airframe plants studied, 
13. employing 33,670 productive 
workers had a work week from 
Monday through Friday, 25 factories 
with 117,997 employes had a Monday 
through Saturday schedule and but 
two factories with 35,374 employes 
worked a full seven-day week. 

In engines and propellers, five 
plants with 5,231 productive em- 
ployes worked Monday through 
Friday, 20 plants with 43,068 em- 
ployes worked Monday through Sat- 
urday and five with 4,896 employes 
had a seven-day work week. 


Men, Materials 
Prime factors in increasing the 


man-hours of work in the aircraft 
industry and eliminating the week- 





Assembly Lines 
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WHETHER it be nose sections for Martin B-26 bombers, hubs for Curtiss 
Electric propellers or Pratt & Whitney engines, the War Dept. and OPM 





‘ 


have directed that work go forward on a 24-hour, seven-day-a-week basis. 
Already a large number of aircraft firms have announced that they have 
placed an “around-the-clock” production schedule in effect. 


end blackout are machines 


and materials. 

That there will be enough men 
(or women) to be trained for air- 
craft jobs seems evident despite the 
increasing demands of the armed 
forces. The trainees will be older. 
less physically fit, and the number 
of women should increase many 
fold, but the supply is adequate 
and the manpower factor can be 
solved with the proper training 
programs. 

Job breakdown and upzrading 
must proceed at an ever-accelerat- 
ing pace, and the highly-skilled, key 
craftsmen will probably have to 
work extremely long hours. The 
supply of supervisory personnel and 
of the aforementioned _highly- 
skilled workers may well prove to 
be inadequately for fully-manned 
second and third shifts. 

About one-third of the workers 
employed in airframe and engine 
plants require only two months or 
less of training. On the whole, 
more than half of the employes in 
aircraft assembly and engine manu- 
facturing require no more than six 
months of training, and this period 
may be cut if the emergency so 
demands. 


men, 


Machine Problem 


Machines are the least critical of 
the three factors in boosting shift 
operations. Roughly it may be said 
that if there are enough machines 
in a particular plant for full op- 
eration of the first shift, there are 
enough for a second and part of a 
third shift. 

However, the longer machines are 
used, the more time will be required 
for maintenance. It seems clear 
that the third shift is _ still 
going to be one largely used for 
maintenance and catching up on 
work that has lagged during the 
previous shifts. 

At present, 168 hours a week of 
full production in most aircraft 
plants seems out of the question, and 
it is not believed such a goal is con- 
templated by OPM. Actually, the 
plan seems to be full productive 
utilization of two shifts and “all 
possible” output on the third. 


Other Bottlenecks 


Worst bottleneck will be ma- 
terials. The expansion of shift op- 
erations will depend largely on the 
diversion of needed strategic ma- 
terials away from commercial pro- 
duction to an extent not resorted to 
since this program started. The 
time is rapidly approaching when 
the industry may be scraping the 
bottom on its aluminum supplies 
the Truman Committee of the Sen- 
ate having predicted such an even- 
tuality would occur in March of 
1942. Magnesium production is ris- 


ing, but the demand is soaring even |} 


more quickly. 

And, if there is not a real short- 
age in materials, there is likely to 
be a bottleneck in their distribu- 
tion and scheduling. 
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Goal for Heavy Bomber Production Raised 
to 1,000 Monthly Under ‘Victory Program’ 


HE U. S. has stepped up its 

heavy bomber production 
goal from 500 to 1,000 a month, 
OPM Director-General Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen announced 
several days after the outbreak 
of war. His statement came as 
no surprise to the aircraft in- 
dustry which had heard re- 
ports since early spring that 
the government considered the 
initial Midwest program involv- 
ing two heavy and two medium 
bomber assembly plants as just 
a beginning. 

However, the 1,000-a-month goal 
for four-engine bombers, like the 
achievement of a two-ocean Navy, 
is years, not months, in the future. 
Before the rigid censorship was 
clamped down on all aircraft pro- 
duction figures, it was a matter of 
record that the flow of heavy 
bombers from the assembly lines 
was little more than a dribble dur- 
ing the first eight months of last 
year. 


Past Output Low 


According to figures published 
before the outbreak of war, com- 
bined output of B-17s and B-24s 
was about 27 in April, 10 in June, 
13 in July and 20 in August. During 
recent months deliveries have 
climbed considerably as Boeing 
completed retooling. But as late 
as November observers stated that 
a 100-a-month rate was about half 
a year away, with 500-a-month pro- 
duction not to be attained until 


petent management personnel even 
now, a further spreading out, caused 
by more new plants, would be dan- 
gerous. Thus they consider it 
reasonable that at least part of the 
new heavy bomber facilities might 
come in the form of additions to 
existing units, rather than as en- 
tirely new plants. 

The enormity of a 1,000-a-month 
heavy bomber program may be 
realized from the fact that the 500- 
a-month plan would have absorbed 
around 400,000 workers in parts 
fabrication and final assembly by 
the end of 1942, against a total of 
1,000,000 in the entire industry. 


More Engines 


When the 500-a-month plan was 
announced, it was estimated that 
this number of B-24s and B-17s 
would require 180,000,000 lbs. of 
aluminum annually and 3,200,000 hp. 
in engines, including spares, each 
month. The new program would 
obviously double these figures as- 
suming that the same general types 
of planes are to be built under it. 

The pre-war goal for engine out- 
put by mid-1943 was around 15,- 
000,000 hp. monthly. It seems likely 
that doubled heavy bomber produc- 
tion, along with increased quotas for 
other types of combat ships under 


the Victory Program, will mean 
another expansion in engine fa- 
cilities. 


As the 500-a-month program is 
obviously the one under which our 
four-engined bombardment craft 
will be produced during this na- 
tion’s first year at war, and inas- 


much as it is very unlikely that any 
schedules will ever be published 
regarding the 1,000-a-month plan, 
the objectives of the former may 
well be reviewed. 

As reported pubiicly, the 500 total 
would have been approached in 
this manner: (1) Three hundred 
B-24s, including 65 at both the 
Tulsa and Ft. Worth assembly 
plants, 75 at Ford’s Ypsilanti, Mich., 
unit and 95 at Consolidated’s San 
Diego factory; (2) One hundred and 
eighty Flying Fortresses through 
the “BDV” pool, including 75 from 
Boeing at Seattle, 40 from Vega at 
Burbank and 65 from Douglas at 
Long Beach. 

Boeing at Seattle and Consolidated 
at San Diego will be the only 
sources of U. S. heavy bombers for 
several months to come, unless the 
recent speedup move has an un- 
anticipated effect. For, under the 
500-a-month program, Ford was 
not scheduled to turn out its first 
B-24 at Ypsilanti until mid-spring, 
with Douglas falling in line on B-17s 
about the same time. Tulsa and Ft. 
Worth were not scheduled to get 
rolling on B-24s until mid-summer. 


Luscombe Trains Women 


Luscombe School of Aeronautics, 
West Trenton, N. J., has opened 
courses for a limited number of 
women students for training in air- 
craft production and also for more 
advanced instruction in airplane and 
engine maintenance and_ repair 
work. 





New Assembly Plant 
Set for B-25 Output 


FIRST North American B-25 me- 
dium bomber for the Army Air 
Forces, assembled from parts fabri- 
cated by the automobile industry, 
will roll from the production line 
of the new $11,000,000 Kansas City, 
Kan., plant “shortly after the first 
of the year, several months ahead 
of schedule,” the Office of Produc- 
tion Management announced re- 
cently. 

The bomber plant was built and 
partly equipped by the government, 
but management is in the hands 
of North American Aviation Inc. 

Most parts and subassemblies for 
the Kansas City unit are being made 
in the Fisher Body plants at Detroit 
and Memphis, Tenn., but about 35% 
of the parts will be made from 


raw materials on the site of final 


assembly. 

Production at the government’s 
three other Midwest bomber as- 
sembly plants—at Omaha (B-26s), 
Tulsa (B-24s), and Ft. Worth 
(B-24s)—as well as at Ford’s Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., unit, will be under- 
way within the next six months. 


Bell Prepares for Output 
Of Flying Fortress Parts 


Bell Aircraft Corp. has an- 
nounced that preliminary planning 
and production schedules are nearly 
complete for manufacture of B-17F 
Flying Fortress parts in its Buffalo 
piant, with quantity output ex- 
pected to start early in February. 

Bell will supply complete eleva- 
tors, stabilizers and rear gun en- 
closures for the bombers, with 
Douglas and Vega handling final 
assembly. Present contract totals 
$12,500,000. 





Length of Work-Week in the Aircraft Industry 24.Neur Basle 
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1943. 

Based on experience with the 500- 
a-month plan, it was suggested that 
a doubled output of 1,000 monthly 
could not be achieved for two and 
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cantilever low-wing design of the Fairchild Trainer. 
This plane will give his students the feel of modern 
tactical planes from the start. 
He studies the extremely rugged landing gear. 




















approving its straight up-and-down travel and the 
t and generously wide tread. That means excellent landing 
ment, 
hands 
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characteristics with stamina enough for the roughest 
handling. No ground loops or damaged wing tips here. 
Finally, after thoroughly investigating the manually 
operated, three-position flaps—the roomy cockpits—the 
unique Fairchild wing with its high degree of lateral 
control in stalls—the steerable tail-wheel—the remark- 
able vision from both cockpits—his decision is inev- 
itable.... The Fairchild Trainer is designed to meet in 


every way the exacting requirements of operations 
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under war-time pressure, to prevent the delays of acci- 


dents. to lower the costs of maintenance. 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT 


DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
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MARYLAND... CABLE ADDRESS “FAIRCRAFT”™ 
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Bell, Brewster 
Increase Wages 


BELL AIRCRAFT Corp. and 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. last 
month signed agreements with the 
UAW-CIO providing wage increases 
for more than 20,000 workers. 

The Bell contract, covering 11,000 
employes at the firb’s Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., plants, pro- 
vided a 12%¢ general’ pay increase 
retroactive to Sept. 2 and raised 
the minimum wage to 75¢ for all 
workers of 60 days standing. Be- 
ginners will be hired at 65¢. The 
raise will cost Bell $3,250,000 an- 
nually on the basis of present em- 


ployment. 

The union declared that the 
agreement made Bell wages “the 
highest in the aircraft industry 
proper.” 

The UAW-CIO originally had 


threatened to strike at Bell if its 
demands for a 20¢ general wage 
increase, 75¢ starting wage, dues 
checkoff and union shop were not 
met, but consented to arbitration. 

Brewster, in addition to boosting 
minimum wages for beginners, pro- 
vided a general wage increase of 
10¢ an hour for more than 10,000 
workers. An additional raise equiv- 
alent to 5¢ an hour is to be granted 
in April. 

The contract, which will be effec- 
tive at the company’s three plants 
in Long Island City, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., and Johnsville, Pa., will re- 
portedly increase Brewster’s payroll 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 
annually. 
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Italians Claim Success 
With Propellerless 
Plane 


Speed of at least 250 mph. 
was reported attained by 
Italy’s new propellerless se- 


cret plane during a flight 
over Rome last month 
Observers said the craft 


looked like a fat torpedo- 
shaped edition of an ordin- 
ary plane, except that the 
wings were lower, heavier 
and farther back. Instead of 
a propeller, the snubnosed 
front of the plane has a hole 
the size of a washtub through 
which it sucks air silently, 
passing it through an internal 
motor in the center of the 
ship. The air is discharged 
through the pointed rear of 
the plane with a_ hissing 
sound. 

Italian engineers have 
stated they expect a strato- 
sphere speed of 1,200 mph. 
for the ship. 
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Nash-Kelvinator Expects 
P&W Parts Output in °42 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. this month 
announced that its plant for manu- 
facture of Pratt & Whitney engine 
parts at Lansing, Mich., “should be 
in production by late summer.” 

The company is also completing 
a factory for production of Hamil- 
ton Standard Hydromatic propel- 
lers. Both units are financed by 
the Defense Plant Corp. 
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AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 


U.S. Army and Navy Specifications 
British V, Specifications 

or 
Individual Specifications 


ENGINEERED For AIRCRAFT 


Twenty-five Years Experience in 
Aircraft Plywood 


CRESCENT PANEL CO 


Louisville, Kentucky 


INDIANA VENEER & PANEL CO. 
New Albany, Indiana 
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Adel Precision Leads Movement 


to ‘Around-the-Clock’ Work Plan 


ALL-OUT production efforts were 
announced by aircraft companies in 
increasing numbers during the past 
fortnight as plants prepared to 
comply with OPM and War Dept. 
requests that they operate on a 24- 
hour-day, seven-day-a-week basis. 

Getting the jump on the war by 
a day was Adel Precision Products 
Corp. which announced it had in- 
augurated a production schedule 
which will keep its precision equip- 
ment and machine tools at work 
approximately 20 out of every 24 
hours, seven days a week. 

Claiming to be the first aircraft 
company on the Pacific Coast to 
adopt such an intensive schedule, 
Adel states that its program calls 
for the addition of a third operating 
shift. The plan is designed to work 
the machines rather than the em- 
ployes to the limit. 

Actually, the new swing shift 
schedule will result in slightly fewer 
work hours a week per employe. 
There will be no long “graveyard” 
shift, the last group finishing at 
2:10 a.m. and the first shift starting 
at 6:30 a.m. The intervening period 
will afford time for repair and 
maintenance work. 

Production workers will normally 
have two and a half days off out 
of every seven. 

eee 


Glenn L. Martin 


Glenn L. Martin Co. has under- 
taken an intensive study of the 24- 
hour-day, seven-day work week; 
and the firm’s production planning 
department has drafted a program 
whereby every department that has 
an adequate supply of materials will 
be placed on an “around-the-clock” 
schedule. 





Hiring of Negroes 
Brings Varied Results 
DIVERGENT reactions to the 

employment of more Negroes in 


aircraft production as requested by 
the administration and OPM were 


recorded during the past several 
weeks. 
At Curtiss-Wright Airplane Di- 


vision’s Columbus, O., factory, ap- 
proximately 200 employes staged a 
three-day walkout in _ protest 
against the employment of a Negro 
in the tool and die department. Tne 
strikers returned to their jobs after 
Richard Frankensteen, national di- 
rector of the CIO aircraft division, 
repudiated the statement of a local 
UAW official that Negroes should 
be segregated in skilled branches 
of defense industry. 

Lockheed Aircraft 
Vega Ajirplane Co., 
placed a number of 
their payrolls since Oct. 1, reported 
results as “very satisfactory.” Most 
of the men were placed in produc- 
tion work. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, declared that despite 


Corp. and 
which have 
Negroes on 


Company states it has been im- 
possible to institute extra time in 
some departments because of insuffi- 
cient raw and fabricated materials. 


Ford Motor Co. 





Ford Motor Co. has inaugurated 
a 24-hour work day and seven-day 
work week on all defense operations 
including production at its Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine factory and 
construction on the Ypsilanti (Wil- 
low Run) bomber plant. 

+. 


Republic Aviation 





In compliance with a War Dept. 
request, Republic Aviation Corp. 
has adopted a three-shift, “around- 
the-clock” seven-day work week. 
“The former two-shift, 20-hour 
schedule will give way in depart- 
ment after department to an ar- 
rangement for three shifts of eight 
hours each,” officials state. 

Workers on the third or “lobster” 
shift will be paid credit for extra, 
above the hours actually worked, 
and, in addition, men assigned to 
both of the night shifts will receive 
wage premiums. 

7 


Solar Aircraft 





Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal., 
has inaugurated a_ three-shift, 
seven-day work week. Company 
states the step-up in the produc- 
tion schedule will mean hiring 500 
additional workers within three 
weeks. With blackout arrangements 
completed, air raid alarms will not 
interfere with the “all-out” program. 


the efforts of OPM, Negroes are 
still being either excluded entirely 
or confined to service, maintenance, 
laboring or foundry jobs in most 
aircraft plants. 


Lynn, Burke Move Firm 
to Larger Quarters 


FOR MANY YEARS associated 
together in the aircraft industry on 
the West Coast, Ted Lynn and Ed 





Burke 


Lynn 


their Burklyn 
3429 | 


Burke have moved 
Corp. to larger quarters at 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Their sales-engineering firm re- } 
cently announced the development } 
of a line of service base test benches | 
for hydraulic systems, pumps and 
accessories. 
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BIG GUNS FOR THE NAVY— Augmenting the tremendous fire-power of the United States Navy’s battle 
line, squadrons of Brewster Buccaneer dive-bombers will give the fleet greater striking force, 
wider range of action. These modern sea-raiders, together with hard-hitting formations of Brewster 
Buffalo F2A-3 shipboard fighters, typify the ever-increasing air strength of America’s Navy. 


BREWSTERS OVER BRITAIN—An export version of the Bucca- 


neer is the Brewster Bermuda, destined to serve the cause of 


Democracy with the fighting forces of Great Britain. 
Latest development in dive-bomber design, Bermudas and 
Buccaneers will soon be in quantity production at the 
new Brewster assembly plant in Johnsville, Pennsylvania. 
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BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL 
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DEFENDER OF THE INDIES— Bearing the triangle of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Brewster Bermudas will add new strength 
to the defense of freedom in the Far East. Operating from 
bases in Java, the new dive-bombers will supplement fighter 


squadrons of Buffalos now in service, will extend the ra- 
dius of protection around these outposts of independence 


NEWARK ¢ LONG ISLAND CITY 
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MASTERY OF THE 





Pioneer Advaneed Design 


ONTINUING improvement in aircraft design, with higher engine 
( power for greatly increased speeds, has imposed upon the propeller 
of today tasks which were unknown yesterday. 

The Curtiss Electric Propeller has not only kept abreast of these 
engineering requirements—for 12 years it has pioneered the way to 
new performance concepts. Today, a highly versatile mechanism, it 
has taken upon itself many of the duties formerly required of the pilot 
—a fact of increasing importance to those who have taken to the 
skies in Defense of America. 


CONSOLIDATED PB2Y-2 PATROL BOMBER 


Four-Bladed Propeller — Permits absorp- 
tion of higher power in smaller diam- 
eter, providing the performance which 
is essential to stratosphere operation. 


Wide Range of Pitch—Curtiss Electrics 
provide a pitch range from feathering 
to reverse thrust position for maneu- 
verability on water—as in the Con- 
solidated PB2Y-2 which also features 
4-engine electric synchronization. 










































Feathering — By turning the blades of Hollow Steel Blades — Save much valu- Blade Shank Cuffs — Facilitate cooling 


an inoperative engine edge-in to the able weight in the larger diameters, on ground and in flight because of 
slipstream, performance of a multi- their strength offering maximum smaller cowl opening, thus improv- 
engine plane is greatly increased. resistance to damage and abrasion. ing streamlining of radial engines. 


RETAINING NUT 


DRIVING GEAR 


BEVEL GEAR 


POWER UNIT 


REDUCTION GEARS 





All-Temperature Operation—Curtiss 
Electric Propellers are capable of 
uniform service under extreme con- 
ditions of altitude and temperature. 


HUB 


SLIP RINGS 


HOLLOW STEEL BLADE 





Selective Fixed Pitch — Retains advan- 
tages of fixed-pitch for checking engine 
operation; allows fixed-pitch cruis- 
ing for optimum fuel consumption, 






Unit Construction Simplifies Maintenance 





Curtiss Electric Propellers are designed with a view to inter- 
changeability and ease of replacement of such basic units as blades, 
the unique single-piece hub, and power unit comprising motor 
and reduction gearing. This characteristic simplifies maintenance 
problems, adds greatly to the speed of replacing vital parts. 
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Cannon Hub— Permits aircraft cannon 
to be fired through hollow propel- 
ler shaft — heart of design of the fa- 
mous Bell Airacobra Flying Cannon. 
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Personnel in the News 


Ralph J. Schneider, manager of 
the Indianapolis plant of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Propeller Division, 
has been appointed general factory 
manager of the division, in charge 
of its five factories located in Cald- 
well, N. J., Clifton, N. J., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Beaver, Pa. 

James H. 
McKee, plant 
manager of the 
Neville Is!and 
factory of Cur- 
tiss - Wright's 
propeller Divi- 
sion, has been 
named director 
of steel blade 
research and 
development 
for the entire 
division. 

Frank G. Os- 
good has been released from duty 
at Wright Field to become works 
manager of Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp., Alliance, O. Kenneth W. Tib- 
bits continues as production man- 
ager, and Raymond M. Carlson as 
chief engineer. 


Appointment of Robert R. Osborn, 
formerly with Aviation Manufactur- 
ing Corp., as engineering adviser to 
the management of Bell Aircraft 
Corp. is announced. Osborn, as- 
sociated with Aviation Manufactur- 
ing Corp. since 1938, served first as 
consultant, chief engineer for the 
Stinson Aircraft plants and more 
recently as assistant director of en- 
gineering of Vultee Aircraft. 


Prentiss Cleaves has returned to 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 
to resume duties as director of ad- 
vertising, following a six-months 
leave which he spent as a first of- 
ficer with TWA where he studied 
airline operations methods. Louis 
Nelson is assisting Cleaves. Oliver 
Elliott has been advanced by Cessna 
to employe relations manager. 


Dillon Stevens, vice president of 
Plomb Tool Co., is chairman of a 
coordinating committee for national! 
defense to represent the _ service 
tools industry in its dealings with 
OPM and SPAB. 


Armand T. Chandonnet, manager 
and treasurer of Elmira Foundry 
Co. Inc., General Electric affiliate, 
has been appointed coordinator of 
aircraft turret manufacture in all 
GE plants. 


McKee 


Thomas D. Neelands Jr. of New 
York has been elected a director of 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan.. 
to succeed Fred C. Kock of Wichita 


, S&S. G. Anspach, formerly of Hask- 
fins-Sells, accounting firm, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of 


resident physician at NA’s Ingle- 
wood, Cal., plant. . . New recreation 
director at North American’s Dallas 
plant is Harry Faulkner. 


Formerly assistant professor of 
aeronautical engineering at New 
York University and in the engi- 
neering departments of Curtiss- 
Wright at Buffalo and St. Louis, 
Frederick R. Weymouth has joined 
Bell Aircraft Corp.’s design engi- 
neering department. 


Formerly chief test engineer of 
Continental Motors Corp.’s Detroit 
Division, Capt. S. G. Nordlinger is 
now with the Air Corps Materiel 
Division at Wright Field doing ex- 
perimental work on aircraft engines 
and accessories. 


Having worked with Consolidated 
and Ryan, Charles C. Gilbert has 
been selected to head the instru- 
ment flight division of Ford Motor 
Co.’s aviation interests. 


Herbert F. DeWeese, formerly an 
engineer and aircraft instrument in- 
structor at Lincoln Airplane & Fly- 
ing School, is now instrument in- 
stallation design engineer at Boeing 
Airplane Co.’s Wichita Division 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Nils H. Lou, as- 
sistant to the production engineer 
of Glenn L. Martin Co., as a direc- 
tor of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. 


H. A. Campbell, research engineer 
for Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
Cal, has been appointed by the 
OPM to serve on the technical ad- 
visory committee to deal with na- 
tional emergency specifications for 
aeronautical steels. .. L. E. Earnest, 
Solar’s production control manager, 
has been named a member of the 
resistance welding committee of the 
Engineering Foundation 


Adolph Burstein, project engineer 
with Vultee Aircraft Inc., has trans- 
ferred from the Stinson Division to 
the main plant in California. 


New staff representative for aero- 
nautics of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers is James D. Redding, 
formerly assistant chief of the 
CAA’s aircraft airworthiness sec- 
tion. 


Promotion of E. R. Goss to branch 
manager of its El Paso, Tex., of- 
fice is announced by Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. . . Joseph A. Sul- 
livan, assistant publicity manager 
of Chicago Pneumatic, becomes ad- 
vertising manager 


Solar Personnel at 2.000 


Solar Aircraft Co. San Diege, 
Cal., is now employing 2,000 work- 
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Total 
California 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio ‘ 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
All Other 


* Social Security Board Figures. 





Employed 

Sept. 1941 
380,173 
125,507 
30,581 
2,260 
12,530 
14,531 
27,946 
1,820 
12,079 
6.098 
34,506 
47,860 
18,429 
14,479 
20,283 
11,264 


Employer Forecast of Employment Changes 
In Aircraft, Sept. 194.1- Feb. 1942+ 


To Be Hired 
By Mar. 1, 1942 
121,095 
35,490 
991 
4,693 
5,733 
3,804 
17,899 
90 
7,960 
2,850 
2,657 
13,687 
11,145 
5,273 
2,775 
6,048 





Two Production Milestones Marked 


Lycoming for the 








WHEN THE 10,000th Piper plane rolled off the assembly line of Piper Aircraft 
the 5,000th Lycoming engine was finished the same week. 
10,000th Cub is delivered from Williamsport, 


Pa., 


Haven, Pa., by plane. W. T. Piper and C. O. Samuelson of Lycoming exchange 


congratulations. 


AWA Honors Larry Lawrence 


Here the 5,000th 
to Lock 


North America Aviation Inc... Dr. ers on a three-shift schedule. Plant 
Clarence L. Lloyd has been named floor space totals over 175,000 sq. ft. 


H. E. "LARRY" LAWRENCE, director of public relations for Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.. was given a cocktail and dinner party by the New York metropolitan 
members of the Aviation Writers Association recently. Photo shows Devon Francis, 
national president of AWA, presenting a cartoon of Lawrence, autographed by 
those who participated, to the honored guest in the presence of Guy W. Vaughan, 

president of Curtiss-Wright. 


Schneider Stevens 
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Latest Photos Show Industry Mobilizing for War 
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Newest Liberators—Out to Lick the Axis 





Wing Sections from Murray Body, Detroit, Go by Rail to Douglas in California 
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What the Harvey Plan Means 
TO PRIME CONTRACTORS 


* Immediate, centralized contact with twenty diversified plants, with a broad range 
of equipment, including machine shop, sheet metal, welding, foundry, tooling, 
assembly, ete. 

* Ample plant capacity to handle substantial orders promptly—and to all 
specifications. 





* Capable, experienced engineering supervision. 


* Combined bidding, on complete sub-contracts, and one point of contact on 
orders, deliveries, etc. 


TO PARTICIPATING FIRMS 


* An opportunity to use their experience, ability and facilities in the national 
defense program. 





* Cooperation that makes possible the handling of orders not available to single 
small plants, by allocation of sub-contracts. 


* Engineering supervision based on long experience with aircraft, ordnance and 
armament contracts. 


TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


* The Harvey Plan brings into full production the plant facilities of smaller firms 
that could not otherwise contribute to defense contracts. It is a practical ap- 
plication of the OPM program of broad sub-contracting. 


Send blueprints and specifications for prompt bids— 


HARVEY MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of aircraft sub-assemblies, armament and tooling 


General Offices—6200 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Plants—Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif. 





THREE DECADES OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY * os . © 
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Airlines Meet First Tests of War Era 


Army Assumes Control 
Over Civil Flying 
With CAA Liaison 

By Eric BRAMLEY 


bree 10 days of smoothly- 
functioning war-time pro- 
cedure behind them, U. S. air- 
lines, like all other civil flying, 
on Dec. 17 were placed under 
Army jurisdiction with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion as the liaison agency. 

President Roosevelt by executive 
order directed that “in the admin- 
istration of the statutes relating to 
civil aviation the Secretary of Com- 
merce is directed to exercise his 
control and jurisdiction over civil 
aviation in accordance with re- 
quirements for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, as may be re- 
quested by the Secretary of War. 

“The Secretary of War is author- 
ized and directed to take possession 
and assume control of the civil 
aviation system, or systems, or 
any part thereof, to the extent 
necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war.” 

This arrangement retaining con- 
tact with the industry through the 
Commerce Dept., is considered by 
both military and civil aviation 
leaders in the government as satis- 
factory. 

Declaration of war found airline 
leaders fully prepared to place all 
the resources of the industry at the 
disposal of the government. 

These leaders were the first to 
recognize the truth of President 
Roosevelt’s statement, made three 
years ago, that “civil aviation is 
clearly recognized as the backlog 
of national defense . . . 

Underlying the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, the President had said, “is the 
principle that the country’s welfare 
in time of peace and its safety in 
time of war rest upon the exist- 
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This Eastern Air Lines’ advertisement, 
signed by President E. V. Rickenbacker, 
appeared in daily newspapers shortly 
after declaration of war. 
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Military Guard at Chicago Airport 
Precautions Increase With Shift to War-Time Operations 


ence of a stabilized aircraft pro- 
duction—an economically and 
technically sound air transportation 
system, both domestic and over- 
seas—an adequate supply of well- 
trained civilian pilots and ground 
personnel.” 

It is generally felt that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act has put the air- 
lines in a better position to do their 
war-time job. 


Hearings Postponed 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on 
Dec. 12 cleared the decks by post- 
poning all new route hearings 
Action was taken “in order that 
the immediate and maximum at- 
tention of air carriers and their 
personnel, of the CAB, as well as 
of other government agencies con- 
cerned, may be available for the 
most efficient discharge of the 
emergency demands. r 

Some hearings may be held if 
the “national interest” requires, 
and rate proceedings will be con- 
tinued under an amended proced- 
ure, the Board said. 

While the war was still in its 
first month, it became evident that: 
@1. There will be an increased 
priority on air travel. Civilian 
passengers will be removed 
from planes whenever space is 
required for military or other 
high-ranking government per- 
sonnel. This has already hap- 

pened in a few cases. 

@2. The airlines will be called 

upon to provide service outside 

of scheduled flight operations. 

On Dec. 15 the Army announced 

that it had arranged with 

American Airlines to “borrow” 

about 12 Douglases for a few 

days to carry out a secret mis- 
sion. American canceled over 

20 schedules, including six 

Chicago-New York non-stops. 

®@3. Priorities on travel will 

develop a diversion of equip- 
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International News Photo 


ment within the industry and 
a possible re-routing of oper- 
ations. 


For the most part, airline opera- 


tions are proceeding on a “routine” 
basis. However, airlines serving 
the coasts are unable to conduct 
night operations when blackouts 


result in cessation of beams. 

Following a conference with CAB, 
airlines decided that express would 
be accepted from Railway Express 
Agency’s recognized shippers with- 
out search, but that express de- 
livered by private individuals would 
be subject to search. Unaccom- 
panied baggage might also be 
searched. Passengers are not per- 
mitted to carry cameras. 

Increased guards were seen at 
many U. S. airports, to protect vital 
ground facilities. 

Reports reaching Washington in- 
dicated that Hawaiian Airlines has 
not fared so well. The company, 
which operates air mail route 33 
through the Hawaiian Islands, re- 
cently took delivery of three Doug- 
las DC-3’s. One of these, it is said, 
was seriously damaged in a train- 
ing flight accident before the war. 
Another was machine-gunned on 
the ground by the Japs, and one 
engine and the fuselage damaged. 
The third is being operated by the 
company in cooperation with the 
Army. 


PAA Ready 


When the Japs attacked Hawaii 
on Dec. 7, Pan American Airways’ 
Anzac Clipper (Boeing 314), Ha- 
waii-bound, was an hour and a half 
out of Honolulu; the Pacific Clipper 
(314) was enroute from Noumea to 


Auckland; the Philippine Clipper 
(Martin 130) had just left Wake 
Island for Guam, and the Hong 


Kong Clipper (Sikorsky S-42) was 
about to leave Manila for Hong 
Kong. 

Half an hour after the first at- 


tack, all planes had switched over 
from peace-time flying to a well- 
rehearsed “Plan A.” Radios were 
silenced, ships’ lights blacked out 
and headings changed to pre-de- 
termined courses. Only the Hong 
Kong Clipper was lost, bombed just 
after it reached its Hong Kong 
mooring. No one was aboard. 

At present, commercial cargoes 
are not being accepted on PAA’s 
Pacific division, and reservations 
for commercial passengers are not 
being made. All space is available 
for Army use. 

On the Atlantic, Clippers are op- 
erating regularly, although depar- 
tures and arrivals are not published. 
In addition to Lisbon service, the 
company has opened its new route 


from Miami to Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo. 
Across the Pacific, it was re- | 


ported that the American pilots of | 


China National Aviation Corp. (45% 
controlled by PAA, 55% by Chinese 
government) were performing he- 
roic feats in evacuating civilians. 
Royal Netherlands Indies Airways 
and Royal Netherlands Air Line on 
Dec. 15 resumed flights to Singapore. 

From Trans-Canada Air Lines 
came an emphatic denial that 
Toronto-New York schedules had 
been suspended because of east 
coast air raid alarms. 

From the south came word that 
German-controlled Condor Airline 
had been forced to suspend its 
Buenos Aires-Santiago service when 
INTAVA, subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York, acting 
on U. S. Embassy instructions, re- 
fused to supply gasoline. INTAVA 
also stopped gasoline sales to LATI, 
Italian trans-Atlantic line, and it 
was expected that the company 
would suspend operations. 


Officials Comment 


Typical of airline management's 
attitude toward the war were state- 
ments by W. A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines, and 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern. 

In a memorandum to all employes, 
Patterson said: 

“We have a long and most diffi- 
cult fight ahead of us. Everyone of 
us must realize that the interests 
of our country are first and upper- 
most in everything we do. There 
will be many problems presented 
as our military leaders formulate 
their plans which will affect us 
Our responsibility is to adjust our 
operations to whatever conditions 
exist, regardless of its effect on 
our company. 

“This is no time to complain or 
to consider our selfish interests . . 
Every man and woman in our or- 
ganization must be on the alert 
to guard and protect our ground 
facilities and equipment right down 
to the last detail The mair 
thing is to ‘keep our heads.’ Make 
no hasty conclusions or decisions ...” 

Said Rickenbacker in a full-page 
newspaper ad: 

“With implicit confidence in the 
armed forces of the country, and 
with a full realization of the stra- 


(Turn to page 37) 
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Combat—and plenty of it—taught Curtiss to per a 








this hardest hitting fighter 








1923+ First Army Hawk, 420 b.p. 
Flown by Lt. R. L. Maughan in 
first coast-to-coast. dawn-to- 


dusk flight — 150 m. p.h. 






















1926-First Air Corps fighter to 
be built in large numbers and 
to carry ~P” designation. 





1929°Six years of development 
finds this P-6 Hawk with greater 
horsepower —625~——and many 
improvements. 





1932+Speed reached 198 m. p.h. 
in the P-6-E Army Hawk. The 
single strut ganding gear made 
its appearance. 








1932-First of the low-wing 
monoplane type of Curtiss pur- 
suit— forérunner of the modern 
fighting ship. 























American-built Fighter Overseas. 





Curtiss P- 


OE Kitty hawk — Deadliest 





1937 - Retractable landing gear 


(a 1933 development on the @ CURTISS pursuits were the first...and until ting of any rolling off production lines. 
Navy Hawks), a speed of over : , ™, f ee 

300 m. p.h., a 1100-H. P. engine, recently...the only American-built fight- Pheir striking power is five and two-thirds 
were among the notable ad- . male , : . 
vances on the P-36 series. ers in active combat in the present World greater than in the early days of the 





War. By the hundreds. they have success- European conflict 

fully fought their opponents. In the expanded Curtiss-Wright organiza- 
This experience...plus that of producing tion, four of the nation’s largest and new- 
thousands of fighting planes...has led to est factories are breaking all records in 


1939-This P-37 was the highest . , 
speed aircraft in Army service. constant improvement. producing these and six other types 
Predecessor of the P-40 series. : , : Na il ; 

it was the only ship avilable in As a result, today s Curtiss pursuits are of military aircraft for Great Britain and 


large quantities. The P-40 series oe | _— far faster. far deadlier...the hardest hit- the United States. 


CUR 128 So WRIGHT 


patie hunt Serena Cell ree 
O° GLO ations 
AIRPLANE DIVISION 


ing and striking power. 
BUFFALO, N. Y COLUMBUS ( ST l MO 


Send for YOUR copy of 
this fascinating 64-page 
history of aviation...with 
profuse illustrations in- 
cluding full color 

s of aes Curtiss 
types. Send 10¢ to cover 
mailing noe Air wend 
Division, Curtiss-Wrigh 


Corp.. Buffalo. N N.Y: 
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Babb's Prospectus Pictures a Post-War Cargo Terminal 


Latin American Mines Would Be Served Like This 


Aviation 


for January 1, 1942 


Authorities 


Maintain Efficient 


War Accelerating Standard Cargo Ship 


Air Carrier 


Can Be Designed and Built Immediately 
Without Retarding Combat Planes 


XPERTS now believe that 

out of World War II will 
emerge an air cargo plane that 
will enable the U. S., when 
peace returns, to establish a 
network of cargo routes cover- 
ing the entire world, thus as- 
suming undisputed leadership 
in this field. 

Although necessary military 
secrecy surrounds much of its 
activity, the Army Air Forces 
cannot be expected to sit idly 
by while other countries 
some in the enemy camp—per- 
fect the hauling of men and 
supplies by air. 

There are responsible authorities 
who believe that a rugged, efficient 
airplane can and will be built now 
which would prove invaluable to 
the Air Forces, the British and Latin 
America. They further believe that 
production would not require the 
use of scarce materials or take up 
factory space already engaged in 
production of combat aircraft 

To be of military use, such a 
plane, it is felt, should be able to 
operate into and from small, bumpy, 
unimproved fields probably not 
more than 1,200 ft. long. From such 
a field, the plane should be able to 
carry a load of four tons or better 
and clear obstructions up to 50 ft. 
high along the boundary. 

Advocates after much study vis- 
ualize a high-wing, twin-engined 
monoplane with retractable tricycle 
landing gear. A cargo space of at 
least 25x8x8 ft. should be pro- 
vided, they feel (a railroad box-car 
is approximately 40 x 9 x 9 ft.) 


Cost Not Prohibitive 


The cost of producing this airplane 
under war-time conditions in large 
quantities—some authorities urge 
1,000—would not be prohibitive, it is 
said. Stainless steel and fabric could 
be used so as to conserve scarcer 
materials. 

Both the war-time and the peace- 
time uses of such an airplane would 
be limitless, authorities claim. In 
war it would be invaluable to keep 
supply lines open to the fighting 
front. It could be used as a flying 
machine shop and as a flying storage 
room for spare parts. Parachute 
troops and flying infantry could be 
carried. 

These same authorities claim that 
the plane would be the only piece 
of military flying equipment which 
would have a definite commercial 
value after the war. Advanced 
design would probably insure a ton- 
mile cost so low that an inestimable 





amount of ground freight would 


take to the air. 


Some Designs Halted 


Although war necessities may well 
lead to such a plane, the war 
halted—temporarily at least—several 
designs that were about to be in- 
troduced. Among these were the 
Curtiss-Wright 20C and the Douglas 
DC-6. Charles Babb, well-known 
used plane dealer, has been work- 
ing on cargo designs for several 
years. Inventor-designer Harlan 
Fowler has plans in the making. 

The Air Forces has been using a 
Curtiss-Wright for some time, but 
none is available for commercial 
operation. As proposed for com- 
mercial use, the CW-20C would 
enable an operator to offer an air 
cargo service three times as fast as 
rail at approximately the same 
rates, the company claimed. For in- 
stance, on an 800-mile run, total 
operating cost, including 70% over- 
head, would be 10.6c per ton-mile. 
With a gross weight of about 40,000 
lbs., useful load would be close to 
10 tons. Cruising speed of over 200 
mph. is claimed 

Another example of how manu- 
facturers were thinking is seen in 
the DC-6. As originally planned, 
gross weight of this twin-engined 
airplane was to be about 33,500 lbs., 
with maximum payload of 10,500 
Ibs. It is understood, however, that 
plans for the plane have undergone 
major changes. No details on the 
latest revision are available. 

The original DC-6, according to 
Douglas, would transport 100 Ibs. of 
cargo over a distance of 2,600 air- 
line miles for $15.60. This compares 
with railway express cost of $12.70 
and fast freight of $12.30. Airline 
time would be 18 hrs., express four 
to six days and fast freight six 
days. 

“The DC-6 is particularly adapt- 
able for use as a cargo carrier, 
which opens to airline operators 
who contemplate entering the hith- 
erto untouched field of transporting 
cargo and fast freight by air, the 
highly desirable possibility of using 
equipment largely interchangeable 
with passenger carrying equipment,” 
Douglas said. 


Babb’s Proposal 


Over three years ago, Babb pro- 
posed an air cargo plane almost 
exactly like that favored by author- 
ities today. The proposed “Babbco” 
is a high-wing cantilever twin- 
engined monoplane design with a 
retractable tricycle landing gear. It 
would operate into and from small 
fields with a satisfactory payload 
The front section of the fuselage 
would be removable, thus permit- 
ting loading of unusually bulky ar- 
ticles such as trucks, large crates, 
etc. Now, however, those who have 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Airlines’ Arrangement With REA 
‘Not Satisfactory,’ Knowlton Says 


SUGGESTING that a joint ap- 
proach to air cargo by all airlines 
“would be the most logical and 
effective,” Hugh Knowlton, a di- 
rector of Eastern Air Lines, de- 
scribes the contractural arrange- 
ment which the lines now have 
with Railway Express Agency as 
“not entirely satisfactory” in a book 
on Air Transportation In the United 
States just published. 

“The fact which stands out most 
strikingly in any study of air 
transportation as a business is that 
it has begun to make money almost 
entirely on passengers and mail and 
that the revenue to date from ex- 
press and freight has been unim- 
portant in dollar volume and has 
represented a very small and unim- 
pressive share of the airlines’ total 
revenue,” Knowlton writes. 

“If, as I believe, this is due to 
the fact that the airlines have ne- 
glected this branch of their busi- 
ness in their preoccupation with 
passengers and mail rather than to 
an inherent inability of airlines to 
succeed in the carriage of goods on 
a large scale, then the relatively 
poor showing of air transportation 
to date in this most important 
branch of the transportation indus- 
try is the best augury of future 
growth. 


“To date air express has been the 
‘Little Orphan Annie’ of the air- 
lines. At present it is carried on 
by contractural arrangement with 
the Railway Express Agency, an 
arrangement which, while having 
certain features to commend it, is 
not entirely satisfactory. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the revenues in 
1939 from railway express, air ex- 
press, and parcel post: 


Railway Express ... $163,371,000 
OR 1,438,000 
Parcel Post ......... 132,836,000 


“From this it will be seen that 
the revenue from air express 
amounted to only .088 of 1 per cent 
of the revenue from railway ex- 
press and 1.82 per cent of that from 
parcel post, and only .048 of 1 per 
cent of. the combined railway ex- 
press and parcel post revenues.” 


In a table on commercial freight 
traffic in the U. S., 1937, airways 
are shown to have carried only .04 
of 1 per cent of the total commer- 
cial freight traffic of the nation. As- 
suming it has multiplied many fold 
since then, Knowlton points out, 
“air freight is still a negligible fac- 
tor in the national freight picture. 
The possibility—nay, certainty—of 
tremendous growth of air freight 
is inherent.” 





i pee is scarcely a product or service in 
civilian use so immediately valuable to the 


nation in time of war as airplanes and air trans- 


port facilities. Conversely, there is no more valu- 


able lesson to be learned by business and industry 


than that taught by the quick and efficient pros- 


ecution of war through the universal use of the 


air, whether for observation or fighting or 


transport of men and materials. 
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The Brewster Buccaneer fabricated with Boots Self-Locking Nuts 





Brewster Finds a Way 
to Cut Costly Assembly Hours 


One of the greatest problems of the aeronautical 


engineer continues to be the development of 


new ways to speed up production. In meeting 
present day demands Brewster Engineers cut 
assembly time with Boots Self-Locking Nuts. 


On the Brewster Buccaneer, a special nut 
assembly known as the Boots “Rivet Saver,” 
particularly, is performing a time-saving func- 


tion. This multiple unit nut is engineered to 

the particular job. 

Because they are demonstrably lighter, Boots 

Self-Locking Nuts save weight. And they are 

permanent. They literally “outlast the plane.” 
Boots are the only one-piece, all metal self- 
locking nuts to pass the rigid tests of Army, 
Navy and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Boots Rivet Saver “‘Outlasts the Plane’’ 
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W. R. Grace-Pan Am Friction Revealed as 
Panagra Asks Route Extension into U. S. 


Rymentiag yey friction be- 
tween W. R. Grace & Co. 
and Pan American Airways 
came into the open on Dec. 17 
when Grace filed application 
with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission for Pan 
American-Grace Airways to 
extend its service into the U. S. 

Such an extension would 
“forever free” Panagra from 
dependence on PAA’s connect- 
ing service, the application in- 
dicated. Panagra’s northern 
terminal is now in the Canal 


Zone. 

Grace and PAA each own 50% of 
Panagra and it has been rumored 
for some time that all was not well 
between the two interests. The 
50-50 ownership made possible dead- 
locks in voting. Grace indicated 
that it was filing the application for 
Panagra because it had been unable 
to secure permission from the com- 
pany’s board of directors for Pa- 
nagra to file on its own behalf. 

The public convenience and neces- 
sity require that Panagra’s “great 
international trunk line have a ter- 
minal in the U. S.,” the application 
said. This terminal should 
Miami, Tampa or New Orleans “as 
the Board may determine to be 
most suitable in the public interest.” 


Panagra’s Reasons 


Such a terminal, the application 
claimed, would (1) “measurably 
facilitate and improve the service 
between the U. S. and the eight im- 
portant South American countries 
on the Panarra route,” (2) “im- 
prove the efficiency of operations 
by making possible through routing 
of equipment and crews,” (3) 
“greatly facilitate freight handling 
in the coming development of that 
business which Panagra has under 
active study and which would be 
greatly handicapped by trans-ship- 
ment at the Canal Zone,” 

(4) “enable Panagra to adopt 
schedules between the Canal Zone 
and the U. S. best adapted to the 
most satisfactory services on the 
Panagra route without regard to 
service on other routes,” 5) “facil- 
itate preferential accommodations 
between the U. S. and the Canal 
Zone for traffic destined to and from 
points on the Panagra route south 
of the Canal Zone,” (6) “make pos- 
sible the basing of crews in the 
U.S.” (7) “forever free the Panagra 
service from dependence on a con- 
necting carrier between the Canal 
Zone and the U. S. whose interests 
can never be expected to be exclu- 
sively service to the Panagra route,” 


(8) “give the Panagra route the 
standing of an independent Amer- 
ican international airline with a 
terminal in the U. S. such as every 
other comparable American foreign 
air service has and to which Pa- 
nagra’s record and present position 
abundantly entitle it.” 





< 


THIS MODERNISTIC two-story structure has just been co 


cisco airport as western operations headquarters of United Air Lines. 





mpleted at San Fran- 
It is part 


of the $1,000,000 combination maintenance base and western headquarters which 
will be completed early next year. 


By approving the application, the 
Board will enable Pangara the bet- 
ter to perform its “enlarged func- 
tions in the present emergency and 
to retain during the emergency and 
thereafter” the position it now oc- 
cupies, according to the Grace peti- 
tion. 


Axis May Regain 


Panagra, it added, has replaced 
many Axis airlines in South Amer- 
ica. After the war, “dissatisfaction 
in South America with the Amer- 
ican service which Panagra is able 
to render will make it easy for 
European airlines to regain in South 
America the position they have just 
lost.” 

With a Canal Zone _ terminal, 
Panagra’s service is always depend- 
ent on PAA connections from the 
U. S., application explained, stating 
that “this inevitably restricts its 
freedom of action and places the 
efficiency of its operations to some 
extent beyond its control 

For some time prior to Feb. 1939, 
PAA’s Miami-Canal Zone connec- 
tions were not satisfactory, and 
Panagra complained, the application 
said. 

After discussions, PAA agreed to 
provide better connections but this 
agreement was “but a partial solu- 
tion,” for although connections were 
improved “such service has always 
been, and is now, subject to the 
difficulties and infirmities which 
obtain with respect to any connect- 
ing service and in recent months 
has become increasingly inade- 
quate.” 

No direct connecting service has 
been provided by PAA for Panagra’s 
fourth trip inaugurated Aug. 26, 
1941, it asserted. 


Connections Late 


The existing connecting service 
from Miami is “generally late” ar- 
riving at the Canal Zone, making it 
difficult and sometimes impossible 
for Panagra to maintain its south- 
bound schedules, and PAA “is now 
contemplating a change in its con- 
necting schedule which will greatly 
accentuate this difficulty.” 

The application also discussed the 


proposed routes out of New Orleans 
(a CAB examiner has recommended 
that PAA be awarded a New 
Orleans-Guatemala City line—ed. 
note). 

“The award of the New Orleans 
gateway to either Pan American or 
American Export Airlines would 
close to the Panagra route for many 
years if not forever one of the last 
remaining important gateways to 
the U. S. from South America,” it 
said. Grace asked that further ac- 
tion on the New Orleans case be 
stayed until the present application 
is considered. 

“Petitioner has been unsuccessful 
in its efforts to secure authorization 
from the Board of Panagra for 
Panagra to file an application for 
the New Orleans route or for con- 
necting service via Miami . . . and 
is for that reason obliged to bring 
the matter before the . . Board 
by its own motion,” application ex- 
plained. 


Natl. Airport Corp. Moves 


National Airport Corp. announces 
removal of its offices from Arling- 
ton, Va., to 807 American Securities 
Bldg., 370 15th St., Washington, D. 
S. 
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IAL Temporarily Halts 


All Passenger Service 


Inland Air Lines on Dec. 12 tem- 
porarily suspended all passenger 
services over its routes. 

According to word received in 
Washington from R. Leferink, IAL 
president, the suspension was a 
safety measure, to remain in effect 
“pending a survey of our engines 
by a factory expert.” 

Suspension was with the approval 
of the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. 


UAL Rates Readjusted 

Readjustment of United Air 
Lines’ air mail rates, representing 
neither an increase nor a decrease, 
was ordered by CAB recently to 
allow for the addition of new mail 
schedules. 

New rates are: AM1, New York- 
San Francisco, 15.5le per mile; 
AM11, Seattle-San Diego, 16.82c 
and AMI12, Salt Lake-Seattle, 
24.74c. Former rates were 17.5c, 
18c and 34.84c, respectively. 
United’s routes 17, Cheyenne-Den- 
ver, and 57, Seattle-Vancouver, are 
not affected by the decision. Rates 
apply to the first 300 Ibs. of mail, 
or fraction, plus 0.7c for each addi- 
tional 25 lbs. or fraction. 

The schedules which become 
mail pay trips under the order are: 
two additional New York-Chicago, 
one Chicago-Salt Lake, one 
Chicago-Oakland, one Oakland- 
Los Angeles and one Seattle-Salt 
Lake. 





Airlines In War 
(Continued from page 32) 





tegic importance of air transporta- 
tion to national defense, the Great 
Silver Fleet, and the men and 
women behind it 24 hours a day, 
are already cooperating to the ut- 
most . . by maintaining regular 
schedules and increasing flights to 
meet emergency demands—by oper- 
ating all equipment at maximum 
efficiency. 

“And you, yourself, may have 
your turn to cooperate by giving 
up your seat on a Silverliner—or 
any airliner—when the emergency 
dem-nds it.” 








" Throughout Mid-Amer- 

) ica, Mid-Continent is 
speeding war-time travel 

—bringing vital war pro- 

duction centers within easy reach, 
only minutes apart. To or through 
Mid-America, fly Mid-Continent. 


AIRLINES 


MID-CONTINENT 


THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 
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Airline Briefs 


United Air Lines has_ undertaken 
familiarization training of Army Air 
Corps commissioned officers on multi- 
engined planes, under supervision of 
Boeing School of Aeronautics. Under 
terms of a Boeing-Army contract, fly- 
ing officers enroll for a month’s train- 
ing on Boeing and Douglas equipment. 

o 

Long-term lease on two hangars at 
Boston airport has been taken by 
Northeast Airlines, according to S. J. 
Solomon, president. The hangars were 
formerly used by Inter-City Aviation 
Inc. One was taken over Dec. 1 and 
the second will be occupied by the 
airline on Mar. 1. 


Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. on 
Dec. 23 took over the two New York- 
Montreal non-stop flights formerly op- 
erated by Canadian Colonial Airways 
Ltd., a Canadian company. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board had ruled that CCA 
Ltd. should cease operations because 
the American company could handle 
the traffic between the two cities. The 
two flights will represent an increase 
of 428,358 seat-miles per year for Ca- 
nadian Colonial Inc. 

+. 

United Air Lines has opened a new, 
modernly-equipped medical branch at 
its western operations base at San 
Francisco Municipal Airport. The 12- 
room unit contains $15,000 worth of 
equipment. Dr. Arthur C. Ladd, form- 
erly of Queen’s Hospital in Honolulu 
and a graduate of the University of 
Kansas, has been placed in charge. 

2 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ digest- 
size newspaper for passengers is to be 
published on Jan. 1. The paper will 
be distributed to all passengers in flight 
on PCA planes, no matter where they 


enplane, and each copy will feature the 





name of the passenger receiving it in 

the headline. The Charles Dan Pub- 

lishing Co., Memphis, Tenn., is spon- 

soring the paper jointly with PCA. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines started 

a similar publication some time ago. 
~ 

United Air Lines’ employes who have 
entered the military services are en- 
titled to receive two half-fare trips on 
UAL per year, according to a new 
company policy. 

Prop Maintenance 
Speeded by NWA 

THE PROGRESSIVE maintenance 
department of Northwest Airlines in 
Minneapolis has recently perfected 
two devices for simplifying and 
speeding up propeller overhaul 
work. 

One, a U-shaped spring steel clip, 
holds races and bearings together 
enabling one man to assemble a 
three-blade hydromatic propeller. 
According to C. M. (Chet) Brown, 
NWA propeller department super- 
intendent and inventor of the unit, 
use of the clips effects greater effi- 
ciency and a considerable saving in 
time. He contends it could be of 
great value in military operations. 
Details of the invention have been 
turned over to the CAA. 

Protection for prop blades is pro- 
vided by the other development, a 
lift tool, which can be used with 
either an electric or hand-operated 
hoist in swinging the propeller into 
position for sliding onto the engine 
crankshaft. 
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War Speeds Cargo Design 


(Continued from page 34) 








made the most intensive studies 
favor a loading door in the rear, 
under the tail. 

The cargo space of the Babbco 
would be 30x8x8 ft., with total 
available cargo space of approxi- 
mately 2,000 cu. ft. 


If the Babbco is built after the 


would be _ $.1140, 
Fowler’s estimates. 

Defense Supplies Corp. of Federal 
Loan Agency has for several months 
been conducting intensive surveys 
of modern cargo designs in the hope 
that a type superior to the success- 
ful German Junkers 52 could be 


according to 


war, Babb foresees many uses for drawn up. 
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William Stout's 'Skytruk'i—A Modern Design 


it. In addition to serving on regu- 
lar cargo routes, it could be used 
in the jungle, for mining purposes— 
hauling of heavy machinery—in 
Alaska, as a hospital plane, as a 
“flying gas tank.” 

Last year Babb pointed out that 
in 1939 Railway Express Agency 
handled more than 7,500,000,000 lbs. 
of railway express, while the air- 
lines carried only 7,300,000 lbs. 
Soviet Russia, he said, transported 








On DSC’s committee are such 
well-known experts as William 
Stout, designer-inventor; Andre 


Preister, chief engineer of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways; Luther Harris, main- 
tenance chief of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines; John W. Crowley of 
NACA and Designer Allan Lock- 
heed. The committee is understood 
to have made considerbale progress 
and plans are being submitted to 
interested government agencies. 











CUSTOM DESIGNED FOR FIGHTING AIRCRAFT 


The modern airplane has demonstrated its ability to take an amazing 
amount of punishment in combat, but the fighting man who filed it still 


needs armor. 


The most severe tests have proved that Breeze Armor Plate 


for aircraft is unequalled today in ballistic qualities and resistance to shatter. 


Engineered to desig 





s’ special requirements, Breeze Armor Plate supple- 


ments the line of Breeze Accessories for aircraft, ordnance, and marine 


equipment. 
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The Original DC-6 Designed for Cargo 


70,000,000 lbs. by air, Canada over 
25,000,000 lbs. High cost has stifled 
cargo development in the U. S., he 
said, expressing his belief that rea- 
sonable rates will result in a 
tremendous increase. 


Container Type 


Harlan Fowler, inventor of the 
Fowler Flap, has proposed a “con- 
tainer-type” cargo plane. This twin- 
engined plane of 14,000 lbs. gross 
weight would carry five containers, 
forming part of the fuselage (AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION, Dec. 1). Each con- 
tainer would hold 1,000 lbs. of cargo, 
and upon arrival at an airport, a 
container for that city would be re- 
moved and one for onward trans- 
portation substituted. 

High speed of the Fowler plane 
at 5,000 ft. would be 170 mph. Range 
at 140 mph. is 585 miles. Landing 
speed with flaps is 66.5 mph. 

Total operating cost per ton-mile 
at 160 mph. for a 500-mile flight 


If, during World War II, the 
Army finds construction of a cargo 
plane necessary, it is safe to say 
that it will incorporate the best fea- 
tures of all proposed models. Such 
a plane, if built, could make all 
existing proposals obsolete. 

If military orders were large, dis- 
posal of the planes after the war 
would probably be at a rock-bottom 
price. Thus, out of the war could 
come a plane that could be placed 
in immediate service on an air 
cargo network. 


Forbes Joins Air Cargo 


Russell Forbes, who served as 
commissioner of purchases for New 


York City from 1934 to 1941, has 
been elected vice president and 
general manager of Air Cargo Inc 

This company was formed in 


March of this year by TWA, Ameri- 


can, United and Eastern to con- 
duct research on the air cargo 
field. 
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LAGUARDIA FIELD—world’s 
greatest airport, terminal of 
transcontinental and transat- 
lantic airlines. More than 6500 
persons are engaged in air 
transport operation and service 
at New York’s LaGuardia Field. 


WHO WILL BE THE KEY MEN 


OF TOMORROW 


The Future of Aviation 


“The inherent utility and public 
service of air transportation cre- 
ates increasing demand which 
will continue to call for larger, 
faster planes. Maintenance will 
become more and more exacting, 
will require constantly greater 
skill. It is a vocation for ambi- 
tious, intelligent men who have 
a background of sound techni- 
cal training” 


C. R. SmiTH, President 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 





IN AVIATION? 


AviaTIon becomes more important, more interesting and more 
technical every day. The great future of the industry becomes 
ever more clear to foresee. Aviation will call increasing num- 
bers of gifted, ambitious young men into its service. It will treat 
well those who enter their careers with a sound, thorough 
technical education. 

Competition for the high places in the industry will be keen, 
as it is in all walks of life. Yet few fields indeed can offer the 
same scope, the same opportunities or the same security as will 
aviation over the next generation, and longer. 

It has not been hard for our schools to resist the temptation to 
offer “quick” or “easy’’ courses in aeronautics. For our single 
purpose is to train the key men of tomorrow in aviation. 

You are cordially invited to send for full information on our 
courses, faculty and equipment. For entrance a high school 
education, or equivalent, is required. We will gladly send you 


our catalog on request. 


wl te, 


President 


ACADEMY OF AERONAUTICS, LaGuardia Field, New York 
CASEY JONES SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Newark, N. J. 


Complete technical courses in aeronautics Seg 
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American Aviation 


CAB Orders Hearing Continued On 
American’s Mexico City Proposal 


DESPITE temporary  postpone- 
ment of most new route proceed- 
ings, the CAB on Dec. 15 ordered 
that the hearing (then in session) 
on American Airline’s application 
for a service from Ft. Worth and 
El Paso to Mexico City should be 
continued. 

Observers immediately interpreted 
this as an indication that the Board 
considered the case of importance 
to national defense. When the hear- 
ing opened on Dec. 8, Maj. E. F. 
Gillespie of the Army Air Staff had 
endorsed the airway proposed by 


established, five additional airplanes 
will be needed; if service is through 
connection at El Paso and Ft. 
Worth, only three are needed, he 
said. 

On cross-examination, Smith said 
that AA has had no negotiations 
for acquisition of TACA or any 
other airline in Central or South 
America. 

Erby E. Swift, president of Amer- 
ican Airlines de Mexico, told the 
examiner that AA had formed a 
Mexican subsidiary to handle 
ground facilities in Mexico. Forma- 





for January l, 





C. W. Jacob, (third from left, front) assistant to the president of American Air- 
lines testifies before CAB Examiner Frank Mcintyre on the company's applications 
for a route from El Paso and Ft. Worth to Mexico City. Pictured left to right 
front row are Russell G. Nicklin, official reporter; Joseph M. Paul, Jr., public 
counsel; Jacob; Charles A. Rheinstrom, American's vice-president-sales, who was 
to be the next witness, and Hamilton O. Hale, American's attorney. Seated behind, 
left to right, are Ralph L. Wiser, assistant to the examiner, and Examiner Mclntyre. 





American, and it was felt that this 
endorsement may have contributed 
to the Board’s action. 

In ordering the hearing to con- 
tinue, CAB said that “special con- 
siderations of national interest” 
were involved in the application. It 
indicated, however, that the appli- 
cation would be considered on a 
temporary basis only, and AA 
amended its petition accordingly. 

Granting of the route to AA will 
“close the missing link” in one of 
the most important north-south air 
routes in the world—starting with 
Pan American-Grace Airways on 
the west coast of South America, 
continuing through Mexico, through 
El Paso, Denver, Lethbridge, Ed- 
monton and on to Alaska, accord- 
ing to testimony given by Grover 
Plowman, traffic manager of Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. Plowman has 
appeared in several CAB hearings 
as an expert witness. 

Establishment of the service, 
which he said was “very important” 
to his company and all the people 
in the Rocky Mountain area, “will 
restore the original north-south 
trade route” which was explored as 
early as 1540, the witness asserted. 
“Reliable high-grade airplane serv- 
ice” is needed between Denver and 
Mexico City, he added. 

C. R. Smith, AA president, testi- 
fied that his company has secured 
all necessary permission from the 
Mexican government for the service. 
If through service from New York 
and Los Angeles to Mexico City is 


tion of a subsidiary was a requisite 
of the concession granted AA by 
the Mexican government, he said. 

Other AA witnesses included C. W. 
Jacob, assistant to the president; 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice presi- 
dent-sales; Ralph Damon, vice 
president-operations; Dr. C. Eugene 
Buell, chief meteorologist, and D. W. 
Rentzel, superintendent of com- 
munications. 

The Mexican government favors 
establishment of the AA route, ac- 
cording to a statement made by 
Armando C. Amador, counsellor of 
the Mexican embassy. Amador 
stated that he had been authorized 
to appear on behalf of his govern- 
ment. 


Aircraft Accessories Sells 
Panagra 30 Transmitters 


Aircraft Accessories Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Kan., recently signed a 
$135,000 contract with Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways for construction 
of 30 radio transmitters designed 
and engineered jointly by the two 
companies. 

The 1,000-watt units are to con- 
sist of a combination low-frequency 
radio beacon and intermediate fre- 
quency communications station. 

R. C. Walker, Aircraft Accessories 
president, described the order as 
the first to be secured by the com- 
pany in its effort to enter the 
South American market. 
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. CAB. APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS 


Applications 
W. R. Grace & Co. has asked CAB to extend Panagra’s route into the U. § 
Complete story on page 37. 

Eastern Air Lines has petitioned CAB for continuation of service suspension 
at Spartanburg. 

United Air Lines has indicated its intention to file application for an amend- 
ment to AMl1 (New York-San Francisco) to extend such route to Boston vig 
Hartford. In the alternative, UAL will ask for a certificate covering a Newark- 
New York to Boston line via Hartford. 

All American Aviation has asked (1) to include Erie, Pa. as the terminal of 
AM49D, and (2) to imclude Harrisburg as the terminal of AM49E. 

Arthur C. Hyde, operator of Congressional Airport, Rockville, Md., has asked 
CAB to approve purchase and acquisition of the freight certificate held by Tri- 
State Aviation Corp. Price would be $4,000. CAB several months ago ordered TSA 
to show cause why its certificate should not be revoked because the company 
had not started operations within the time specified by CAB. No action has been 
taken on the show cause order 

TWA has asked that it be permitted to carry mail, as well as passengers and 
property, over its St. Louis-Detroit route, acquired from Marquette Airlines 

National Airlines has filed application for increase in mail pay on AM31 and 
39 from 28c to 48c per mile. Increased costs made the application necessary 
company said. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines has informed CAB that it will file applications 
for 10 feeder routes. 


Pan American has renewed its application for Los Angeles-Mexico City 


CAB Decisions 


EAL Non-stop: Eastern Air Lines has received permission to inaugurate non- 
stop service between Baltimore and Charleston on AM6. 

CMA Airport: Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, Pan American Airways’ Mexican 
subsidiary, has received permission to serve Los Angeles through the Palm 
Spring, Cal., airport. CAB said it appeared “that the exigencies of national 
defense require that such air transportation service to Los Angeles .. be 
rendered through Palm Springs .. .” 

PAA Gets Camaguey: Pan American Airways has been exempted from the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act to enable the company to engage in 
air transportation to and from Camaguey, Cuba, as an intermediate point 
between Miami and San Juan and Miami-Cristobal. 

TWA Gets Certificate: TWA has received a passenger-property certificate for 
the St. Louis-Detroit route acquired from Marquette Airlines. 





Hearings and Oral Arguments 





American Case: Hearing was held in December on application of American 
Airlines for a route to Mexico City. Complete story on this page. 

Export-PAA Argument: Oral argument was held before the Board Dec. l0 
on the question of whether to reopen the record in the case now before CAB 
on control of Export by American Export Lines, the steamship company (CAB'’ 
previous Export decision did not decide the control issue and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals returned the question to the Board for disposition. Export has asked 
that control of it by the steamship company be approved—ed. note). Export 
argued that the record should not be reopened, while PAA maintained that 
a further examination of the facts is necessary before decision can be made 


Miscellaneous 





UAL-CAL Okayed: CAB has approved an agreement between United Al 
Lines and Continental for joint use and occupancy of a combination hangar. 
shop and office building, and certain surrounding premises and facilities of 
Denver Municipal Airport. 

Foster-Parks: Interlocking directorates involving J. Morrell Foster, Oliver L 
Parks and Mid-Continent Airlines have been approved. Foster was approved # 
president and director of Sioux Skyways and as director of MCA, while Park 
Was approved as president and chairman of the board of Parks Air College 
Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, Missouri Institute of Aeronautics, Mississipp 
Institute of Aeronautics and as director of MCA. 

Interventions: American and United have asked permission to intervene t 
applications of Seaboard Airways and TWA-New England Inc. for routes betwee 
New York and Boston. 

TWA Favored: Public counsel favors establishment of a Dayton-Washingto: 


route by TWA. 
7 a7 * 


Calendar of Hearings 





All hearings have been postponed indefinitely by CAB because of the wa 
Complete story on page 32. 


TWA Report to SEC 


Company recently got a revolving 








National Bank of Commerce, Housto 
and Farmers & Merchants National Bar 
of Los Angeles. The terms of t 








credit in the maximum amount of $2,- 
500,000 under an agreement dated May 
6 with Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. of N. Y.; New York Trust 
Co.; First National Bank of Kansas City; 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; 


agreement provide that TWA may mai? 
tain self-insurance of equipment, bé 
must maintain net working capital ¢ 
$1,700,000 and if a loss in any 12 su 
cessive months in excess of $350,000 | 
suffered, banks may require cancel 
tion of the self-insurance. 
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Dec. 10 The Boeing Airplane Company hopes 1942 will bring peace. This wish 
re CAB ° 
(CAB's stems first of all, of course, from the natural human desire that no people 
t Court 
s_asked and no part of the world must suffer the terror and destruction of war. 


~~ From the viewpoint of aviation’s advancement, we believe that its true 


development can be realized only in a time of world peace. Then, when 


commerce and travel flow free once more, when men’s minds are released 


ited Al ° ° —" ° 
hanga, from doubt and uncertainty, then — and only then — will aviation win 


Ts its long-destined and rightful place in world affairs. Then will air travel 


liver L ° , , ° ° ; 
oved 8 and air freight become an ordinary necessity in our everyday life. 


le Park 


= However, peace will not come through hoping, but only through hard 


osaill work. Every man and every woman in the United States has a part in this 


betwees work if democracy is to end this war. At Boeing we have defined our part 





ihingto: to be this: to build for the needs of democracy not only as many airplanes 
as possible, but to build the best. 
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P. G. Johnson, President 
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American Aviation for January 1, 1942 


—- Perse — 


Fitzgerald 
Sales and Traffic 


Joseph H. Cassen, formerly with the travel department of American Express 
Co., has joined American's foreign and agency department in NY. 

John P. Bowles has been named traffic representative for United in Sydney, 
Australia. 

American announces the following promotions: John C. Ewing, reservations 
manager at CG, promoted to chief reservations agent in BJ; John B. Boddie, 
space control superviser in NY, to assistant chief reservations agent in BJ; 
Charles A. Sellman, chief reservations agent at BJ, to assistant supervisor of space 
control at NY; Eugene M. Mariner, NY message room supervisor, temporarily 
assigned to work with the field assistant to the superintendent of reservations 
and ticket offices at DL; John L. Barbour, WA reservations manager, to NY 
supervisor of space control; Jack Mullins, WA reservations table supervisor, to 
WA reservations manager; Robert G. Roulston, assistant NY supervisor of reser- 
vations procedures, to CG reservations manager; Rodney W. King, NY supervisor 
of ticket counter procedures, to assistant dsm at WA; Edward J. McElroy suc- 
ceeds King; Kendrick Kerns, assistant superintendent of reservations and ticket 
offices at NY, is now CG’s assistant dsm, replacing George Schtt, who has been 
transferred to NY; George Scott, supervisor of reservations and ticket offices in 
CG, has been appointed assistant dsm in NY, replacing Charles F. Weaver, who 
is moving into the general Office. 

Louis H. Wyne has joined Mid-Continent as OH passenger agent, 
Byron Kanel is serving in a similar capacity at MP. 

Wesley Miller, PCA passenger agent at DO, has been transferred to PT; Charles 
Mickel has been shifted from MK to BJ, and R. W. Manterfield from NW to PT. 

W. W. Scott, of United’s NY reservations department, has been named assistant 
manager of passenger relations at CG, and Richard Ashby, who has been in the 
company’s west coast passenger service department. has been promoted to in- 
structor in the passenger service school. 

New United reservations and traffic personnel include: B. J. Lindstrom and 
M. J. Cockle at CG, D. G. Daily at LA, D. U. Stark and W. S. Cannon at SF, 
M. H. Egan at SL, R. M. Greenough at SA, I. C. Brower Jr. and R. G. Tulley at 
NY, A. A. Ziegler ut WA, John L. Buckley at CG, I. K. Monroe and S. C. Andrews 
at LA, S. J. Sutton and R. S. Deering at SF and B. L. Carlson at OA. 

Robert A. Ibsen and John K. Thomas have been appointed passenger agents 
for American at NV, and John C. Kearns, William D. Stewart Jr. and Phillip D. 
Beach have been named at BP. 

R. V. Laustrup, former UAL district superintendent of passenger service at 
OA, is now western superintendent of stewardesses at SF. 


Operations 





while A. 


William L. Allen and Hugh L. Marshall have joined Mid-Continent as first 
officers. 

Capt. Tallmadge Leslie Boyd of American, has been advanced to special assign- 
ment work in the office of Roy L. Mitchell, assistant operations manager in charge 
of flying. Capt. A. Beall Fitzgerald has succeeded Boyd as assistant chief pilot 
in NY. 


Pan American has made the following transfers: Capt. John M. Mattis, frog 
Atlantic division to eastern; Capt. Wilbur W. Lynch, from Atlantic to western 
Capt. Hamilton Smith Jr., from Atlantic to eastern; Junior Pilot Edward Norn 
from eastern to Atlantic, and Junior Pilot Frank Merryman, from Atlantic 
eastern. 

First officers of United recently promoted to reserve captains include: F., 
Allan, E. C. Beadles, B. Brandt Jr., J. G. Brown, R. K. Buckle, H. A. Cain, C. 
Gibian, J. H. Gillespie and D. R. Stephens. 

Walter Miller and Charles Bombardier have been 
Penn-Central at WA. 

Apprentice specialists hired by Penn-Central include Otis Ashley, Groy 
Ashley, Richard Smith, E. G. Erickson, Ernest Schmidt, Steve Hardman, Robe 
Brown, Frank Cravener, Everette Conway and Donald Riebe at WA; Leo 
Johnson, S. J. Miller, Glenn Shupe, John Lukach, Charles Bolton, Paul G 
Casper Fogle, Sylvan Peternel, Glenn Lawrence, Herschel Cropper, Walter Garve 
James Stover, Charles Stephens and Albert Ewing at PT; William Gearhart, J. 
L. Benne and Howard Staley at NW. 

Robert R. Hotz, John A. McLaughlin Jr. and Frank W. Allen have been assign 
to Pan American’s airport development program at NY. 

Penn-Central promotions include: Joseph W. Stout, from station manager 
KX to station field supervisor; William Warlick, from transient station manag 
on southern division to station manager at HH; Fred Vrnak, assistant statigg 
manager at CV to station manager at AX; Oarl Finlayson, agent at MK to stati 
manager at TT; M. E. Taylor, agent at TG to station manager at EW; Edw 
Meyer, chief agent at CV to assistant station manager at CV; James Cond 
agent at DO to transient station manager on southern division; Elmer Madse 
from agent to chief agent at CV; W. C. Barnhart from agent to chief agent 
PT; Andrew Kapisak from agent to chief agent at PT; Robert Brown from agez 
to chief agent at PT; R. L. Dorman from agent to chief agent at WA; W. Gree 
from agent to chief agent at WA and J. Klink from agent to chief agent at 


employed as mechanics } 





Transport Discussion 


ATC Elects 

At its December meeting in New 
Orleans, the Air Traffic Conference 
of the Air Transport Association 
elected the following officers: 

D. D. Walker, vice-president-sec- 
retary of Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, president; V. P. Conroy, vice- 
president—traffic and sales of TWA, 
vice-president, and Charles _ E. 
Beard, vice-president—traffic and 
advertising of Braniff Airways, vice- 
president. 


PeReTPetaee 


In Legal Division 


HH. H. “Bus” 
Murphy, for- 
merly assistant 
manager of Uni- 
ted Air Lines’ 


CARL B. SQUIER (left), vice pres 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft, and Grant 
McConachie, president of Yukon South 
ern Air Transport of Canada, are shows 


discussing plans for new airliners needed 
in the north country. Yukon Southern é 
the company that pioneered the "Inland 
Route" to Yukon and Alaska, the roule 
now being developed and provided with 
modern airports and navigation aids 

der the joint Canada-U. S. Defense pl 


agency depart- 
ment in New 
York, has been 
transferred to 
the company’s 
newly -formed 
legal division in 
Chicago. 








O. M. Mosier Named 
Director of American 


O. M. “Red” Mosier, vice-presi- 
dent of American Airlines, was 
elected a di- 
rector of the 
company at the 
Dec. 2 meeting 
of the board of 
directors. 

Mosier joined 
American in 
1938. He served 
in the Army 
Air Corps dur- 
ing World War 
I, later turning 
to the develop- 
ment of com- 
mercial aviation, becoming well 
known for his work in this field. 

In 1933, he was appointed city 
manager of Oklahoma City, serving 
in that capacity until 1937 when 
he joined Braniff Airways as vice 
president and general manager. 


te president-sales (left to right): 


and express in 1938. 


THE FOLLOWING American Airlines’ promotions, effec- 
tive Jan. |, were announced by Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice 


M. T. STALLTER, now manager of air mail and express, has 
been appointed assistant to O. M. Mosier, vice president. 
Stallter joined American in 1929, has served in the opera- 
tions department, as flight superintendent at Ft. Worth, and 
station manager at Newark, becoming manager of air mail 


J. HERMAN THEILIG, manager of the agency and foreign 
department, will serve as passenger sales manager. He has 
been with American since 1934 and is said to have organized 
the first agency department in the airline industry. 


American Announces Promotions 


M. D. MILLER, manager of passenger sales, will succed 
Stallter as manager of air mail and express. He join# 
American in 1935 after serving as a sales executive wit 
Remington Rand for 14 years. 

WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB, now southern sales manager wi 
headquarters in Dallas, has been appointed general sab 
manager of the company. In this capacity he will serve 
general executive assistant to Rheinstrom. Lipscomb has b 
with American since 1929. 

ELMO COON, assistant to Rheinstrom, will suce 
Lipscomb as southern sales manager in Dallas. Coon 
served as sales manager in Little Rock, Columbus and Cle 
land and as district sales manager in Cincinnati since joini 
American in 1930. 
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‘Kwik-Klips,”’ for quick 
installation of armored or 
insulated wire or conduit. 
Available with or without 


Speed Nut. 








Kevolutionizes multiple tine 


and conduit- 


Bendix Multi-Tube Supports conform to 
airframe contours and can be installed —with 
any number of tubes — on fuselage rings or 
other curved surfaces. They meet every re- 
quirement for multiple tube installations, and 
they save valuable space. 


Weight savings up to 40% are achieved 
with Multi-Tube Supports, because a mini- 
mum of cushion material is required — the 
neoprene being permanently bonded to the 
support with the exclusive Bendix Thermo 
Weld process. 


Assembly is speedy and positive as the 


cm 


Multi-Tube Support consists of only two 
parts. The electrical bonding strip is perma- 
nently attached for maximum conductivity 
and for installation convenience. 


Bendix Multi-Tube Supports are furnished 
for all combinations of line sizes and require 
no special dies or tooling to meet any require- 
ment — they are engineered for production as 
well as performance. 


BENDIX 


Subsidiary of 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD + CALIFORNIA 


AVIATION, LTD. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Shown Below are Other Bendix Aviation, Ltd. Tube Clamp Developments 


Bonded Cushion Clamp— 
universally accepted and 
used. All Bendix Clamps 
are available with genuine 
Tinnerman Speed Nuts. 


Speed assembly with Dou- 
ble Clamps—one part in- 
stead of two—three holes 
instead of four. 


Series 6000 and Series 
7000 Cushion Clamps with 
genuine Speed Nuts on top 
or bottom mounting hole. 


Example of special Bendix 
Clamp—designed to meet 
customer's requirements— 
cushioned and bonded. 
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OLLAR totals of new 

money financing by air- 
craft manufacturers via stock 
offerings in the public market 
are definitely headed for rec- 
ord levels in the immediate 
future despite the entry of the 
U. S. into the war. 

Present company plans call 
for an aggregate of at least 
$32,000,000, perhaps within the 
next month, with a possibility 
—dimmed somewhat by the 
outbreak of hostilities—that 
additional firms will announce 
financing plans shortly after 
the first of the year. 


Amount Doubled 


This amount is more than twice 
the sum of $14,425,456 for which 
companies (both manufacturing and 
airline) filed registration statements 
with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission during the first 11 
months of 1941. 

But this comparison is even more 
startling when it is considered that 
this was the maximum amount pro- 
posed to be raised through these 
offerings, that one of these state- 
ments has not become effective (and 
may not for a considerable period 


American Aviation 


Financing Plans by Mfrs. Call for Aggregate of 
$32,000,000; Additional Firms Expected 
After First of Year 


By F. H. Stevenson 


vast sums which have been avail- 
able from various governmental 
agencies, was first noted in the Oct. 
15 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 
While the majority of the issues 
publicly offered to date have been 
relatively small, there is no reason 
to suppose that the aviation in- 
dustry will not henceforth rely on 
this market for increasingly large 
amounts. 

The $32,000,000 financing in im- 
mediate prospect is planned by two 
companies—United Aircraft Corp., 
$26,000,000, and Vultee Aircraft Inc., 
$6,000,000. 

With the outlook for aviation fi- 
nancing in the immediate future 
brighter, perhaps, than it has ever 
been before in the history of the 
industry, a review of the record of 
the past two years seems to be in 
order. For this purpose, AMERICAN 
AviaATION has made an exhaustive 
study of issues filed with the SEC 
in 1940 and the first 11 months of 
1941. The totals given are for the 
proposed maximum amount to be 
raised by the offerings, as SEC 
records do not reveal how much 
of each issue was actually sold, 
and whether or not all of the shares 
sold brought the proposed offering 
price. 


Most Offerings Small 


As noted above, most of the pro- 
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Dollar Totals of Stock Offerings 
Headed for New Levels Shortly 


is coming of age financially can be 
attested by the fact that the names 
of some of the largest and best 
known investment banking firms 
are now appearing on the prospec- 
tuses of offerings by aircraft com- 
panies. While this process has been 
slow to date, a sharp increase in 
financing would certainly bring 
more of these firms into the picture. 

During 1940 aviation companies 
filed a total of 29 registration state- 
ments with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission covering a 
maximum amount of $43,796,905. 
This figure dropped sharply in 1941 
when these firms proposed to raise 
only $14,425,456 through 20 filings. 
In 1940, one statement was with- 
drawn before offering and no dol- 
lar totals were given in two cases. 
In 1941, one statement was with- 
drawn, no dollar total was given in 
two cases and one offering was in- 
definitely postponed (also it gave 
no dollar total). 


Over $1,000,000 


Offerings of more than $1,000,000 
in 1940, in addition to the one men- 
tioned above, included: $5,250,000; 
$4,355,872; $3,549,088; $2,348,883; 
$1,500,000; and $1,035,000. In 1941: 
$1,875,000; $1,850,000; and $1,500,000. 
(Cases in which several classes of 
stock were offered, or the offering 
broken down into several parts, so 
that none of the individual blocks 
totaled $1,000,000 or more, have not 
been included.) 

The peak of aviation financing in 
the period studied was the first half 
of 1940 when a total of $33,235,925 
was covered by some 18 filings (one 





SEC Disclosure Rule 


Securities & Exchange 
Commission has announced 
amendment of its general 


rules and regulations unde: 
the Securities Act to pro- 
vide for nondisclosure of any 
contract—which an executive 
department of the U. S. or 


the Maritime Commission 
has administratively deter- 
mined should not be re- 
vealed in the interest of na- 
tional defense. Under the 
amendment, nondisclosure is 
provided for contracts re- 
lating to the military forces 


of allies of the U. S. as well 
as those of the U. S. 











$7,732,013 was proposed to be raised 
through 11 filings. One of these 
offerings was later withdrawn. This 
decrease continued in the second 
half (through November) when 
eight issues were filed proposing to 
raise a maximum of $6,693,443. 
Dollar totals were not given for 
two of these issues. 

It is especially interesting to note 
that of the eight filings in the 
second half of 1941, six became 
effective either at about the same 
time AMERICAN AVIATION first called 
attention to this trend or. within 
a month thereafter. Also, these six 
offerings proposed to raise a maxi- 
mum dollar total of $4,843,443, or 
more than two-thirds the amount 
for the second half. 





The aviation companies filing 
registration statements with the 
SEC in the last two years (by 


halves) and the first effective date 
recorded, or other disposition of the 
filings are given below. (Survey 
is believed to be complete, but some 
gaps were found in particular SEC 
records studied, which will account 
for possible omissions). 


First Half 1940: 







































































































































due to difficulties encountered by posed offerings were relatively of which, proposing an offering of 1. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. filed 1-2-4 
the company which filed the state- small—by far and away the largest $303,750, was withdrawn. Also, no ($l-par common) effective 1-22-40. 
ment) and that another statement being about $9,500,000, filed in the dollar total was given for one issue 2. Solar Aircraft Co. filed oa (om 
was withdrawn before an offering early part of 1940. Only seven of voting trust certificates.) genni a Mg oa dcaee = 
— _made. Also, some of these other issues of over a million dol- Financing declined sharply in the mon reserved for conversion of pre- 
offerings were mainly for the ac- Jars (a mere drop in the bucket as second half of 1940 when 11 filings ferred) effective 1-29-40. 
count of stockholders of the com- offerings are rated among the larger covered a dollar total of only $10,- 3. Menasco Manufacturing Co. filed 
panies, with none, or only part, of jnvestment banking firms) were 560,000. One of these issues was an — ($l-par common) effective 2 
the proceeds going to the firms. filed during the entire year of 1940 exchange offer involving no pur- pg Abtieen toc. G0 
This tendency of aircraft manu- and only three in 1941. chases of shares. 1-15-40 ($l-par common) effective 2 
facturers to turn _to the public While this may seem to be a This declining trend continued 3-40. 
markets for financing despite the rather pitiful showing, that aviation into the first half of 1941 when only (Turn to page 48) 
a “ - 
SUMMARY OF U.S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 
(Compiled by AMERIcAN AvIATION from Reports to CAB @) 
Rev. Rev. Piane Rev. Pass. Avail. Seat Pass. Load Planes xp. & Frt Mail ass Mail Exp. & Frt Operating Operating Betore Inc 
Pass. Miles Miles Miles Factor Operated Lb.-Miles Lb.-Miles Revenue Revenue Revenue | evenue Expense Taxe 
ererece 8 355,348 1,854,645 oo 27,406 7 274 $ 27,681 3 29.660 $ 2,683 (re 
80 263.4 497 496,236,812 2.259.286 365,564 73.594 2,747,085 2,225,605 529,717 
16 25,02 729 62,087,512 225,496 069 A 26.26. 318,07 7,723 
Sb 1,299,857 ,o9 55.865 22,252 1,077 6.46 76,43 9,924 
ecocoeceses 2 420,780 20,025 oo 1s7 0.243 15,37 4,871 
6 9,822,716 27,069,4 106,209 33,685 3,069 144,269 155,170 21,441 (re 
6 728,509 6,942,765 24,068 $0,173 270 75,418 76,847 2,839 (re 
s 5s 9: 21,288,310 100,654 .23: 487 170,88. 151,652 15.636 
40 111,976,350 255,319,791 906,522 164,669 34,402 1,120,185 967,990 153,497 
s 27.802 4 14 13,218 41 339 53,14 55,80 2.810 (re 
8 2, 5.640 2.264 54.362 3,678 1,968 60,489 60,771 1,519 
9 1,884,51 14,051,970 43,960 65,538 657 110,789 125,897 16,388 (re 
6 »211,296 7.2 ei 27,163 30,369 292 31 55,525 2.540 
7 2,7 eis 47,393 31,8621 599 90,175 82,237 7,450 
16 4 3,878 173,978,753 4,11 169,046 11,520 479,968 371,333 126,465 
22 30,257 ,87 34,406,725 456,281 68,29 10,04 537,365 458,052 $8.9. 
43c 19 2 457,841,192 1,170,122 267,291 49,847 1,511,740 1,285,416 229,016 
68 3 3 38 384,934 392,206 345,708 82,668 2,055.69 468 589,202 
12 3,749 45,141,709 29,492 9,406 375 213,045 192,697 20,4 
438,048 12,295,944 149,234,330 219.075.081 68.12% 368 1,029,171.800 2.255.098.3092 $7,526,432 $1,880,314 $287,611 $9,889,212 $6,173,433 $1,720,773 

















a All monthly reports 
b Includes two rented planes. 
© Includes ene rented plane. 


to CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 
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} the enemy wherever found. . . under 
on and above the water ... such is the routine 
assignment of hundreds of these sturdy Consolidated 


PBY flying destroyers, now on active service. 


dircratt li orporation 


DIEGO ° woRtT iu 





Established 1923. Designers and builders of PBY and PB2Y long-range flying boats and B-24 four-engine strato-flying bombers 
for the U.S. Air Services ... Catalina and Liberator versions of these aircraft for Great Britain, her Dominions and her Allies. 
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Operating between many of America’s busiest industrial centers, | Vulte 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is providing a service of national . shares ¢ 


ivided a 

importance. To meet the need for still greater air service to 1347,622 
these capitals of industry, PCA has ordered a fleet of Lockheed a 
ar 
Lodestars — powered by dependable Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasps. Bank o 
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ULTEE Aircraft Inc., as a 

step in its proposed ac- 
quisition of control of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., last 
month made one of the largest 
dollar offerings of aircraft se- 
curities—$6,000,000—to appear 
in the market in about a year 
and a half. The company 
offered, through Blyth & Co. 
Inc, and Emanuel & Co., 
underwriters, 240,000 shares 
of $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock at $25 a share. 


At about the same time, Republic 
Steel Corp. directors voted to permit 
their board chairman, Tom M. Gird- 
ler, to become board chairman and 
chief executive officer of Vultee and 
Consolidated. He will continue in 
the same capacity with Republic, 
but “will spend as much time as 
may be necessary in heading the 
airplane companies,” R. J. Wysor, 
|Republic president stated. 

This fulfills one of the two con- 
ditions under which Girdler said he 
would accept the job with the air- 
craft companies. The other was 
the consummation of the transaction 
by which Vultee is to acquire con- 
trol of Consodiated, which probably 
will have been fulfilled by the time 
this appears in print. 





Price to Fleet 


Total price to be paid Reuben 
Fleet, Consolidated president, for 
his holdings in that company is 
$10,945,000 including a dividend of 
$880,000, paid Dec. 27. In addition 
to the above acquired funds, Vultee 
will make a payment on the balance 
of a $1,665,000 3% note, of cash to 
be raised through sale of 150,000 
shares of its common to Aviation 
Corp. at $10 a share and from addi- 
tional bank loans or the company’s 
general funds. 

Vultee in all is buying 440,000 
shares of Consolidated common pro- 
vided as follows: Reuben H. Fleet, 
347,622 shares; Dorothy Mitchell 
Fleet, 800; William K. Mitchell, 818; 
Edward K. Bishop, 70,600; National 
Bank of Commerce as trustee for 
‘Barbara Bishop and Edward F. 
Bishop, 7,200; and Elizabeth C. 

eet, 12,960. 

New preferred is convertible into 
% shares of common after Jan. 15, 
942, and is redeemable on any 

uarterly dividend date at $27.50 a 
share. A sinking fund based on 
earnings requires company to set 
aside each year an amount ranging 
from $250,000 to a maximum of 
$500,000 for retirement of preferred. 

Associated with Blyth & Co. and 
Emanuel & Co. in the underwriting 
are; A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc.; Bank- 
America Co.; John J. Bergen & Co. 
Ltd.; Brush, Slocumb & Co.; Cava- 
naugh, Morgan & Co. Inc.; Paul H. 
Davis & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; 
Eastland, Douglass & Co.; Hallgarten 
& a Hayden, Stone & Co.; Carlton 
M. Higbie Corp.; Hill Richards & 
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Girdler Slated to Head Vultee-Consair; 
Company Reports $6,000,000 Stock Sale 


Co.; Johnston, Lemon & Co.; Leh- 
man Bros.; Lester & Co.; Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Mitchum, 
Tully & Co.; G. M.-P. Murphy & Co.; 
Pacific Co. of California; Page, Hub- 
bard & Asche; E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Inc.; Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 
Inc.; Schroder, Rockfeller & Co. Inc.; 
William R. Staats Co.; Stern, Wamp- 
ler & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster and 
Blodget Inc.; and Sutro & Co. 

A registration statement covering 
the preferred and 650,000 shares of 
common reserved for conversion of 
the preferred was filed with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
early in December. In this state- 
ment, the company states: 

“Expansion of the company, par- 
ticularly during the last 12 months, 
has been accompanied by difficulties 
in obtaining skilled labor, as well 
as by rising cost of labor and ma- 
terials, tending to create added diffi- 
culties.” 


Company Data 


Unfilled orders on Oct. 31 were 
about $158,000,000, employes totaled 
9,300 and floor space about 1,900,000 
sq. ft. 

Vultee directors on Nov. 15, 1939, 
reserved for the purpose of option 
at $10 per share to officers and 
supervisory executives 37,500 shares 
of common stock of which 30,750 
have been allotted to 11 of its offi- 
cers and directors. 

In_ addition, Aviation Corp. 
granted on Dec. 7, 1939, to six of 
its then officers and directors, op- 
tions to buy 19,000 shares of Vultee 
common owned by Aviation at $10 
per share on or before Dec. 31, 1940. 
On Feb. 29, 1940, these options were 
extended to Dec. 31, 1941, and ad- 
ditional options covering 5,000 shares 
were granted. 

Salaries of officers and directors 
in year ended Nov. 30, 1941: Harry 
Woodhead, board chairman, $25,208; 
Richard W. Millar, president, $35,749; 
P. A. Hewlett, vice-president, $13,- 
500; R. W. Palmer, vice-president, 
$16,041. Each officer or person whose 
aggregate remuneration has ex- 
ceeded or is to exceed in value 
$25,000 during the past fiscal year: 
Hugh Fenwick, vice-president, $87,- 
717; and Norris Mumper, former 
employe, $38,824. 

Consolidated had unfilled orders 
on Oct. 31, of about $748,000,000. 
Employes on that date total about 
29,300 and on Jan. 1, about 14,000. 
The main plant has about 2,200,000 
sq. ft.; additional plant, also in San 
Diego, 1,600,000 sq. ft.; Ft. Worth 
plant, about 2,000,000 sq. ft. 


Continental Repays Loan 


Continental Motors Corp. reports to 
SEC that on Oct. 16 a final payment 
of $100,000, plus interest, was made to 
the RFC on mortgage notes of the firm. 
Company also reports that on July 31 
a final payment of $20,000, plus interest, 
was made to the Greater Muskegon In- 
dustrial Foundation on mortgage notes 
of the firm. 


1942 





Cessna Markets 
21,445 Shares 


CESSNA Aircraft Corp. in mid- 
December offered 21,445 shares of 
$l-par common at $11.50 a share. 
The stock is a part of the 71,446% 
shares owned jointly by Dwane L. 
Wallace, president, and Dwight S. 
Wallace, secretary and treasurer, 
and is offered for their account. 
Accordingly, none of the approxi- 
mately $246,617 proceeds will go to 
the company. Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath is named principal un- 
derwriter. 

Salaries of officers and directors 
for the year ended Sept. 30, 1941, 
(with estimate for current fiscal 
year in parentheses) are as follows: 
Dwane L. Wallace $16,619 ($52,000) ; 
Dwight S. Wallace $16,032 ($52,000) ; 
Tom Salter, vice president, chief 
engineer, $9,704 ($15,000); John C. 
Kelly, director, $350 ($1,500); and 
Will G. Price, director, $350 ($1,500). 

Holdings of $l1-par common stock 
as of Nov. 19, 1941: D. L. Wallace 
and D. S. Wallace, jointly, 71,446% 
shares; Kelly, 2,550; Salter, 10; 
Price, 10; and Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath, 700 (investment firm 
also owns of record, but not bene- 
ficially, 8,255 shares). 

Backlog as of Dec. 1, 1941, was 
more than $21,000,000. The com- 
pany is negotiating with the U. S. 
and certain foreign governments 
for additional contracts, which, if 
obtained, “will not require any 
additional plant facilities.” 








Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


New ‘“‘revised’’ November issue of ‘‘AERO- 
NAUTICAL TRAINING" covers all subjects for 
“Private’*’ and ‘‘Commercial Pilot’’ multiple 
choice i ions. Sep sections shown 
for first time. Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 
craft, Engines and CAR covered. Navigation 
problems plotted with solutions given. Gust 
factor loads explained. $3.00 postpaid o 
c. Oo D. 

Radio and instrument Fiying by Charlies A. 
Zweng, Instructor, U. 8S. AIR CORPs. 1941 
Third Edition bristling with important new 
material. Written especially to prepare the 
pilot for government examination for ‘‘instru- 
ment rating.’’ Radio-Telephone Permit included 
with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, let-down, 
offcourse and alternate airport problems. Only 
$4.00 postpaid. 

Airplane and Engine Mechanics: New text, cov- 
ering all subjects for mechanics’ rating (mul- 
tiple choice examinations), $3.00. 

Flight instructor: A new quiz text covering 
the scope of the multiple choice examina- 
tion for flight instructor rating. INustrated 
with pertinent diagrams and gust factor load 
problems. $2.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 

An Air Navigation text and work book with 
Dept. of Commerce Navigation Plotter. Neces- 
sary for cross-country flights. Methods shown 
for solving difficult navigation problems. 
Similar to the text used in U. &. Naval 
Academy, but iP a red 
leatherette with gold heteens. Plotter fits in 
patent pocket. Book and Plotter only $4.00. 
uv. S. Coast & Geodetic (Lyon) Computer 
solving drift, ground speed and distance 
$3.00, or all three items postpaid $7.00. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION 
SERVICE 


1435 Fiower Street, Glendale, Calif. 
Dept. AA 
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C-W Stockholders Give 
Approval to Pension Plan 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. stockholders 
recently approved a retroactive re- 
tirement system for upper-bracket 
employes, with about 1,000 affected. 
Benefits of the plan will vary ac- 
cording to salary, with no person to 
receive more than $15,000 a year at 
the retirement age of 65. 

Employes earning $3,000 a year 
or more will contribute one-third 
and the company two-thirds to the 
pension fund. The plan will be 
retroactive so that a person will re- 
ceive a pension credit, which will 
be paid by the company, for the 
entire period of his employment, 
All funds paid by the company to 
the retirement fund will be treated 
as operating expenses and as such 
will not be taxable. 


New Dead Reckoning Equipment 
For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 





AIR Lars gg el bi — Dept. of Commases 
Navigation Plo Nece y for ountry 

Commercial” ‘and Instrument. rating 
. Difficult radius of action, Off-co mind 


simp 
similar to the text used in the ‘U. S. Ne 
Academy but improved. Rook size 14x8 in 
handsome red leatherette with gold letters. 
pocket. Combination 


ter contained in patent cover 
only $4.00 postpaid or . 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 


RADIO and snervaumeyt FLYING: By Ghastes A. 
Zweng, Instructor, Air Corps New. 10941 
Edition covering how A... mt material. Written 
especially to f for government 
examination for *in ng Radio- 
Telephone Permit Meteorology, 
Radio-Orientation, let-down, y J ond alter- 
nate airport problems. Only $ 4.00, postpaid. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new text a 

of the written examination. for in- 
New authentic Multiple Choice 


sc 
structor rating. 
$2.00, postpaid, 


questions with answers included, 
or C.O.D. 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION—complete equipment con- 
sisting of, Air Nave ation Note Book and Naviga- 
tion lotter, ed Celestial a ation, ir 
Almanac, Line of Position —, lynes ger 
Chart all 6 items only $11.75 postpaid or C.0. 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: Off the 
is Ne enlarged edition. ‘or 
ee chews separate sections containing 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot ‘Multiple Choice 
Examinations.’ Makes your government test easy. 
$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the student 
‘Ground Instructor Rating.’ Excel- 
Covers Navigation, Meteor- 
ology, Aircraft and The of Flight. Engines and 
Civil Air Regulations. 3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Of the press 
November ist. Contains *‘Multiple Choice’’ exami. 
nations on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft and 
be -AR. Nomenclature 
back of book. It's new 
rent. Something 
3.00 postpaid. Or be - 
chased in combination with ‘Ground minetruc or’* 
for $5.00. 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: £xamina- 
New authentic Quiz 90k now covers the 
examinations fully illustrated 
w necessary diagrams Used ox - 
Douglas, Northrup, yan and outstanding schools. 
Why fail? Only $3.00 for both examinations, 
CAR. 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Te Edition) includes 
meteorology, $5.00 postpai 

SIMPLIFIED F oy vag t ts NAVIGATION by P. Vv. H. 
Weems and A. Jr $3.00 postpaid. 
DALTON aon a, ‘AIRCRAFT SomPuven: With 
book of instruction . $7.50 


Pan American Navigation Service 
1435 Flower Street, Glendale, California 
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Mfrs. Financing Plans 
(Continued from page 44) 








5. Pan American Airways Corp. filed 
1-24-40 (warrants $5-par capital stock, 
Class A. and B) effective 2-12-40. 

6. Braniff Airways Inc. filed 3-8-40 
($2.50-par common) effective 3-27-40. 

7. Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corp. 
filed 3-15-40 ($l-par common) effective 
5-3-40. 

8. Boeing Airplane Co. filed 4-17-40 
($5-par capital stock) effective 5-6-40. 

9. Eastern Air Lines Inc. filed 4-17-40 
(Rights for $l1-par common and $1-par 
common reserved for rights) effective 
5-6-40. 

10. Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. 
filed 5-8-40 ($l-par capital stock) ef- 
fective 6-17-40. 

11. Chicago & Southern Air Lines Inc. 
filed 5-13-40 (no-par common) effective 
6-26-40. 

12. Chicago & Southern Air Lines Inc. 
filed 5-13-40 (voting trust certifieates 
for no-par common) effective 2-26-40. 

13. Timm Aircraft Corp. filed 5-25-40 
($l-par common) effective 6-12-40. 

14. Continental Aviation & Engineer- 
ing Corp. filed 5-27-40 (warrants for 
$l-par common and $l-par common) 
effective 6-15-40. 

15. Hayes Industries Inc. filed 6-8-40 
($l-par common) effective 6-27-40. 

16. Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. filed 
6-21-40 (50c cumulative, convertible, 
Series A, preferred, no par value, and 
$l-par common reserved for conversion 
of preferred) effective 7-16-40. 

17. Aircraft Accessories Corp. filed 6- 
24-40 (50c-par 12% mnon-cumulative, 
Class A capital stock and 50c-par Class 
B stock) effective 7-23-40. 

18. Republic Aircraft Products Corp. 
filed 6-29-40 ($l-par common) with- 
drawn 8-7-40. 


Second Half 1940: 


1. Solar Aircraft Co. filed 7-15-40 
(50c cumulative, Series A, convertible 
preferred, no par value, and $l-par 
common reserved for conversion of pre- 
ferred) effective 11-15-40. 

2. Airplane Manufacturing & Supply 
Corp. filed 8-14-40 (rights for $l-par 
common, and $l-par common reserved 
for rights) effective 9-14-40. 

‘3. Standard Aircraft Products Inc. 
filed 8-24-40 ($7.50-par 40c cumulative 
convertible preferred, 10c-par common 
reserved for conversion of preferred and 
10c-par common) effective 9-14-40. 

4. American Airlines Inc. filed 9-13-40 
($10-par capital stock) effective 10-2-40. 

5. United Aircraft Products Inc. filed 
9-17-40 (warrants for $l-par common, 
$6.50 series, $7 series and $7.50 series 
and common reserved for warrants) ef- 
fective 11-27-40. 

6. Mid-Continent Airlines Inc. filed 
9-27-40 ($l-par common) effective 10- 
15-40. 

7. American Airlines Inc. filed 10- 
11-40 ($4.24 cumulative, convertible 
preferred and $10-par common reserved 
for conversion of preferred) effective 
10-29-40. 

8. Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
filed 10-24-40 ($l-par capital stock) ef- 
fective 10-30-40. 

9. Delta Air Corp. (in effect an ex- 
changed offer) (no-par common) effec- 
tive 12-31-40. 

10. Northeast Airlines Inc. filed 11- 
28-40 ($l-par common) effective 1-7-41. 

11. Continental Air Lines Inc. filed 
12-28-40 ($1.25-par common) effective 
3-24-41. 


for January 1, 1942 


First Half 1941: 


1. Kinner Motors Inc. filed 1-25-41 
($l-par common) effective 4-2-41. 

2. Everel Propeller Corp. filed 1-30-41 
($1-par capital stock and warrants) ef- 
fective 5-7-41. 

3. Aviation Corp. filed 2-5-41 ($3-par 
capital stock and warrants) effective 
2-24-41. 

4. National Airlines Inc. filed 2-10-41 
($l-par common) effective 3-14-41. 

5. United Aircraft Products Inc. filed 
2-15-41 ($20-par 542% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and $l-par common 
reserved for conversion of preferred) 
effective 3-12-41. 

6. Rearwin Aircraft & Engines Inc. 
filed 2-24-41 ($l-par common and war- 
rants) effective 4-11-41. 

7. Continental Motors Corp. filed 4- 
7-41 ($20-par $1.25 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and $l-par common 
reserved for conversion of preferred) 
withdrawn 5-14-41. 

8. Aircraft Accessories Corp. filed 4- 
25-41 ($5-par 54c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 50c-par common 
reserved for conversion of preferred) 
effective 5-31-41. 


and $l-par common reserved for con. 
version of preferred) effective 10-8-4], 
4. Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. filg 
9-25-41 ($l-par capital stock) effective 
10-14-41. 
5. Air Associates Inc. filed 9-27-4 
(cumulative, convertible preferred, n 


par value, and $l-par common) effec ju 
}328,627 

6. Adel Precision Products Corp. filed| 
9-30-41 (20c-par capital stock) effectivelit 


tive date deferred. 


10-15-41. 


7. Rohr Aircraft Corp. filed 10-29-4}7 


($l-par capital stock) effective 11-26-4) 

8. Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 
filed 11-15-41 ($1.25 cumulative con. 
vertible preferred, no par value, ang 
$l-par common reserved for conversion 
of preferred) effective 11-24-41. 


Boeing’s Wichita Division 
Raises Wages for 5,750 
Wichita Division of Boeing Air. 
plane Co. this month placed in ef. 


fect pay increases for approximate. 
ly 5,750 employes. Basic starting 


9. Delta Air Corp. filed 5-16-41 (no- 
effective 5-29-41. 
10. Columbia Aircraft Industries filed 


cumulative pre- 


Corp. filed 6- 
cumulative convertible 
common and war- 
effective 8-15-41. 


Second Half 1941: 

1. Airplane Manufacturing & Supply 
Corp. filed 7-31-41 
effective 9-6-41. 


($l-par common) 


par common) effective 8-13-41. 
3. McDonnell Aircraft Corp. filed 9- 


non-cumulative 


75 cents is reached. 
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They have to be 


PERFECT TO SURVIVE 


and every Bendix-Scintilla Magneto 
Coil must pass this ordeal 


©t44+4+44474744% 
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HINGS even the most careful human 

watchfulness might overlook 
haven’t a chance of escaping this me- 
chanical ‘“‘Professor Quiz.” 

Here each coil is tested before it goes 
into a Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Mag- 
neto. And this is only one of countless 
inspections. Forexample—all raw mate- 
rial is tested. Each operation performed 
receives the most careful inspection. 
Then after the parts composing a coil 
have been assembled, the complete coil 
is tested on the device illustrated here. 
After this test, the coil is assembled in 
the magneto which is in turn subjected 
to careful tests on a special multiple 
test bench. 

Sounds super-cautious, doesn’t it? It 
is. But every man flying in America’s 
defense is safer because we do it. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
Bendix Aviation Corp. + Sidney, New York 


BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 


‘ 


rate, like that in southern Californig 
plants which adopted a wage sta- 
bilization agreement in September, 
is now 60 cents an hour, to be in- 
ferred and $l-par common) effective creased five cents each month unti] 


A general 10 cents an hour in- 
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crease for older employes was also 
provided, bringing total cost of the 
raises to about $23,000 a week. 


AA Buys Subsidiary Stock 


American Airlines reports to SEC that 
2. Bell Aircraft Corp. filed 8-5-41 ($1- on Oct. 28 it bought 5,000 shares of 
$100-par capital stock of Flagship Inns, 
Inc., being all the issued and outstand.- 
ing stock of that company and thus giv. 
convertible preferred, $l-par common ing American 100% control of it. 
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Latest Earnings Reports 












Boeing Airplane Co. reports for three 
months to Sept. 30 deliveries of $12,- 
328,627 against $6,632,073 year ago; 
new business booked (including Wich- 
ita Division) $392,621,203. Nine months’ 
deliveries were $39,216,736 against $14,- 
709,783 in 1940 period; new orders $545,- 
954,081. Backlog on Sept. 30 was $703,- 
159,790 against $322,867,213 on July 1 
and $196,522,446 on Jan. 1. 

Company states the third quarter 
was largely a period “between con- 
racts” and that deliveries during the 
riod represent only the start of “a 
rapidly accelerating delivery schedule 
which will be evidenced in fourth 
uarter operations.” 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada Ltd. re- 
ports for September quarter deliveries 
of $296,267; new business booked $674,- 
341 (red). Nine months’ deliveries 
were $1,728,425; new business $1,026,271. 
Backlog on Sept. 30 was $8,787,714 and 
on July 1 $9,758,823. (These totals are 
in Canadian dollars). 

Timm Aircraft Corp. reports for nine 
months to Sept. 30 a net profit of 
$132,502 and net sales of $733,739. 

lance sheet as of Sept. 30: Assets 
$911,854: current assets $197,315 in- 
duding cash $54,674; accounts receiv- 
able $67,458; inventories $75,182. Fixed 
assets $160,296. Intangibles $527,685. 
Current liabilities $110,086 including 


accounts payable $22,893; accruals $72,- 
746. Common stock $l-par $762,379. 
Capital surplus $9,194. Earned surplus 
$18,803. 

Columbia Aircraft Products Inc. re- 
ports for three months to Oct. 31 a 
net profit before taxes of $27,758; sales 
$76,080. October profit was $10,267 and 
sales were $30,340. 

Suncook Mills reports for year to 
Sept. 27 a net income of $248,375 
against $216,667 in the preceding year; 
net sales were $5,275,110 against $3,- 
975,402 in 1940 period. 

Rohr Aircraft Corp. 


reports Novem- 


ber deliveries and completed work 
totaling $360,744, against $292,205 in 
October. Employes totaled 1,360 as of 


December 1 and 1,183 as of Nov. 1. 
Hayes Industries Inc. reports for 
quarter ended Oct. 31 a net profit of 
$193,879, after depreciation, provision 
of $290,000 for federal taxes and other 
charges, equal to 58c a share on 333,000 
shares of $l-par common outstanding; 
compares with revised net profit of 
$82,168, or 25c, in 1940 quarter. Sales 
were $2,114,374 against $932,624 year 
ago. Backlog is reported around $10,- 


,000. 

Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. in 
nine months to Sept. 30 had net in- 
come of $77,333, equal to 30c each on 
260,000 shares. 














| Trading Summary 





DRASTIC declines in aviation issues, 
ranging up to 95% points, featured trad- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange 
in the nine days following the entry 
of the U. S. into the war, bearing out 
early indications noted in the preceding 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 

Tempo of trading stepped up con- 
siderably, 822,750 shares changing hands 
as compared with 568.630 in the pre- 
ceding 13-day period. Of the 25 issues 
studied all declined with the exception 
of one which showed a gain of '% point 
and one which was unchanged. Air- 
line stocks as a group tended to re- 
act more sharply than manufacturing 
companies. 

The most active issue, Aviation Corp.., 
maintained a fairly steady position los- 
ing only % on a turnover of 142,900 
shares. Aviation is to buy 150,000 shares 
of Vultee common at $10 per share 
as a step in the acquisition by the latter 
company of control of Consolidated 
Aircraft. Also active and fairly steady 
was Curtiss-Wright which lost only 
‘s on 101,400 shares. 

Some of the larger deciines follow: 
American Airlines 958; Lockheed 646; 
Lastern Air Lines, 544; Pan American 
Airways 432; Martin 342; Douglas 35%; 
United Air Lines 35%; Square D 54%; 
Wright Aeronautical 434; Curtiss Wright 
A, Ex-Cell-O and TWA 21% each; North- 
west Airlines 2%. 

Results on the Curb Exchange were 
similar with losses running to 17% points 
and turnover amounting to 147,700 





shares in the period against 118,350 in 
e four-day longer preceding period. 
nly two issues showed gains; Roosevelt 
ield, up 144 on very restricted turn- 
over, and Republic Aviation rising %% 
on 17,400 shares. Other active issues 
included: Bell Aircraft, off 156 on 18,400 
shares; Brewster Aero, down 15, 14,600; 





Classified Ads 





Former Airline Executive Desires Connec- 
tion. Experienced in Operations. Box 338. 
AMERICAN AVIATION, American Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 











Cessna, off 1%, 13,700; and Fairchild 
Engineering & Aircraft, off %8, 17,200. 

Late support raised leading issues 
from their lowest levels in today’s trad- 
ing. Several small rallies have occurred 
since the first declines, but have not 
as yet carried through. The present 
picture is so confused as to make any 
forecast as to the immediate outlook 
for the market pure guesswork. 


Rohr’s SEC Report 
Shows Doubled Backlog 


Rohr Aircraft Corp. has filed re- 
ports with Securities & Exchange 
Commission which show its back- 
log has nearly doubled in a month 
and a half. The company informed 
the SEC early in November that its 
Sept. 30 bookings exceeded $10,000,- 
000. Less than 20 days later, the 
company amended this statement to 
show backlog as of Nov. 12 at about 
$18,500,000. 

In the opinion of the manage- 
ment, additions costing approxi- 
mately $100,000 to equipment may 
be required to deliver products of 
which the backlog is comprised and 
an increase in the number of em- 
ployes from about 1,000 to 3,000 is 
believed essential to the completion 
on schedule of orders on hand. 

Most of the firm’s orders have 
come from Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
From inception through Sept. 30, 
the firm’s total sales to Consolidated 
were about $454,598 and to Lock- 
heed approximately $1,407,807. 

Rohr also reports entering into 
its first labor agreement with its 
employes, represented by Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
(AFL) on Oct. 27. Contract pro- 
vides union to be exclusive bargain- 
ing agency; minimum wages; arbit- 
ration; overtime; vacations; senior- 
ity; etc. Its term extends to July 
1, 1943, or until the expiration of 
the unlimited national emergency 
(whichever is longer) and there- 
after until terminated by either 
party on 30 days’ written notice to 
the other. 
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Aireraft Accessories Corp. Invests 
Funds in Kansas City Subsidiary 


AIRCRAFT Accessories Corp. re- 
veals in a report to the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, that it is in- 
vesting substantial additional funds 
in its subsidiary, Aircraft Acces- 
sories Corp. of Missouri. 


From the fact that the parent 
company states that the funds will 
be used for additional inventory, 
payroll and working capital, it may 
be inferred that an expansion of 
operations of the subsidiary is con- 
templated or that operations have 
reached the point where additional 
capital is necessary or desirable. 

During the period from Feb. 7 to 
Nov. 30 outstanding 50c-par common 
stock was increased by 59,528 shares to 
a total of 466,743 shares. This increase 
is accounted for by the following trans- 
actions reported by Aircraft Accessories. 

1. In June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1941, the company sold 60,000 
shares of 54c cumulative convertible 
preferred stock which is convertible on 
a four-to-one basis. As of Nov. 30, 
2.382 shares of preferred had been con- 
verted into 9,528 shares of common. 

2. In October and November, 1941, 
30,000 shares of common were sold to 
certain employes (including officers and 
directors) of the company and its sub- 


sidiary at $1.50 each. The proceeds 
were $45,000. 

3. On Nov. 7, 1941, Randolph C. 
Walker, president, exercised options 


covering 20,000 shares of common at 
$1.75 a share. Proceeds were $35,000. 

In addition, the parent company also 
reported a scheduled private sale on 
Dec. 10, 1941, of 60,000 shares of com- 
mon at $1.50 a share for cash and in 
cancelation of indebtedness. 

The purchasers were: Timothy E. 
Colvin, vice president, director; Oliver 
H. Jones, employe; Walter P. Spreckels, 
labor relations counselor sometimes re- 
tained by the company; John S. Wynne, 
attorney sometimes retained by the 
company or its subsidiary; Wilbur Wil- 
liamson, treasurer; John Cashman, pro- 
duction manager of subsidiary; Charles 
N. Kimball, chief engineer of subsid- 
iary; Robert S. Van Cleve, in charge of 
sales of subsidiary; Louis C. Hey, as- 
sistant secretary of subsidiary; Law- 
rence C. Ames; George W. Repetti; A. 
Leslie Oliver; Edwin Letts Oliver; Mary 
G. Gray; Andrew J. Lynch; Ed. Row- 
ley; Edward H. Heller; and Thomas C. 
Bragg. 

Proceeds of this sale, plus those 
listed in 2 and 3 above, will be in- 
vested in Aircraft Accessories Corp. of 
Missouri. 


Fairchild Increases Loan 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
reports an increase in the amount which 
can be borrowed pursuant to an EPF 
contract from Bankers Trust Co. from 
$450,000 to $500,000. This change also 


extends the maturity of the 2% notes 
issued under a loan agreement dated 
Jan. 13, 1941, from Oct. 31, 1941, to 


June 15, 1942. 


The company also reports increase in 
borrowings under this and other similar 
loan agreements with the bank as of 
Nov. 30, as follows (date of loan agree- 
ments appears first): Nov. 20, 1940, up 
$35,000 to $1,018,000; Jan. 6, 1941, up 
$114,000 to $2,277,000; and Jan. 13, 
1941, up $9,000 to $385,000. The funds 
are being used for additional plants 
facilities at the company’s factories as 
follows: Fairchild Aijircraft Division, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Ranger  Aijrcraft 
Engines Division, Farmingdale, N. Y.; 
and Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, 
Farmingdale, N. Y., respectively. 


Larger Republic Loan 


Republic Aviation Corp. reports in- 
crease of $252,913 to $5,461,283 as of 
Nov. 30 on its 242% promissory notes 


to an EPF contract to 
Bank of Boston, Chase 


issued pursuant 
First National 


National Bank of New York, Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York and Bank of 
Manhattan Co. The funds were used 
as follows: land and land improve- 
ments, $8,961; buildings, $117,222; ma- 
chinery, tools and equipment $98,412; 
interest $11,121; and increase in work- 
ing cash balance, $17,194. 


Bendix Options Exercised 


Bendix Aviation Corp. reports ex- 
ercise of options covering 4,240 shares 
of its $5-par common stock and the 
following individual transactions: 

1. On Nov. 3, 1941, William L. Me- 
Grath, Elmira, N. Y., exercised options 
covering 1,000 shares; as of Nov. 7, 
he held options covering 1,000 shares. 

2.On Nov. 5, Edwin R. Palmer, 
South Bend, Ind., exercised options 
covering 1,000; as of Nov. 7 he held 
options covering 1,000. 

3. On Nov. 5, Herman Hanni, Sidney, 
N. Y., exercised options covering 340; 
as of Nov. 7, he held options covering 
660. 

4. On Nov. 7, Malcolm P. Ferguson, 
South Bend, Ind., exercised options 
covering 500; as of Nov. 7 he held op- 
tions covering 500 shares of common. 

Bendix reports that as of Nov. 7 it 
had options outstanding covering 11,110 
shares of common. 
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Stockholders Told of Progress 





United Sets 1942 Output 
At Half Billion Dollars 


UNITED Aircraft Corp., in an 
amended letter to stockholders 
concerning its proposed $26,000,000 
financing, says that its schedule of 
deliveries next year forecasts ship- 
ments of $500,000,000, or, about 
165% of 1941. 

While stating that these opera- 
tions will call for additional work- 
ing capital, the company points out 
that railways were expanded after 
the Civil War, use of automobiles 
was increased after the last war 
and “we believe that air transpor- 
tation may expect a similar period 
of increased utilization and eco- 
nomic importance when the world 
returns to peace-time conditions. 


Research, Engineering 


“The degree to which the cor- 
poration may participate in these 
opportunities will depend largely 
upon its research and development 
program,” the firm states. “Aviation 
is still in a state of rapid techno- 
logical development, and the press 
of war is accelerating normal prog- 
ress. Our research and engineering 
organizations are exerting all their 
energy in the effort to provide en- 
gines, airplanes and propellers of 
advanced types for war purposes 
and to prepare for the opportunity 
which may follow the emergency if 
circumstances are favorable.” 

The company states that as a re- 
sult of careful planning it has suc- 
ceeded to date in meeting the ex- 
traordinary demands of the present 
emergency, and its three operating 
divisions—Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
Hamilton Standard Propellers and 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft — “are 
now running substantially ahead of 
contract schedule rate in the pro- 
duction of engines, propellers and 
airplanes. All plant expansion op- 
erations are well advanced.” 


Investment Increased 


Firm also says that from Dec. 31, 
1939, to Oct. 31, 1941, its investment 
in plant, before depreciation, in- 
creased from about $19,000,000 to 
about $56,000,000; shipments grew 
from about $6,000,000 per month to 
around $32,000,000; and employment 
increased from 9,000 to 31,000 per- 
sons. 

“While plant expansions and in- 
creased operations have been largely 
self-financing,” company declares, 
“nevertheless, during the period, 
those operations have required ex- 
tensive employment of the cor- 
poration’s own resources. Notwith- 
standing increased sales and good 
earnings, working capital has not 
increased correspondingly.” 

The amended letter said author- 
ized $5-par capital stock would be 
increased from 3,000,000 shares to 
3,600,000 shares and redesignated 
common stock of the same par 
value. The firm plans to offer to 
stockholders at par 265,669 shares 
of $100-par preferred stock to raise 
aforementioned funds. A _ stock- 
holders meeting on the question 
was scheduled for Dec. 30. 

Meanwhile, the company filed a 
registration statement with the 


Securities & Exchange Commission 
covering the preferred shares and 
943,309 shares of $5-par common 
reserved for conversion of the 
preferred. The preferred will be 
offered through transferable sub- 
scription warrants at par to com- 
mon stockholders of record Jan. 2 at 
the rate of one share of preferred for 
each 10 shares of common held. The 
offering will be made on the same 
hasis to common holders of United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp. (pred- 
ecessor company) who exchange 
their holdings for United Aircraft 
common after the record date and 
prior to Jan. 13, the expiration date 
of the subscription warrants. 

The unsubscribed portion of the 
preferred will be underwritten by 
a group headed by Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. Additional details of 
the financing will be supplied by 
amendment tc the _ registration 
statement. 

Company reports consolidated net 
income of $12,510,161 in 10 months 
to Oct. 31, compared with $15,443,- 
057 in the calendar year of 1940. 
Sales and operating revenues were 
$236,158,402; operating costs and ex- 
penses $172,786,457; federal income 
and excess profits taxes $47,145,417. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of 
Oct. 30: current assets, $167,192,254, 
including cash $54,151,904; defense 
savings bonds $320,728; U. S. Treas- 
ury notes $20,000,000; accounts re- 
ceivable $30,150,545; inventories 


$61,947,233; other current  assesl 
$342,011; total assets and oth 
debits $201,464,229. 

Current liabilities $134,039,113; 
counts payable $16,675,582; emplo 
fund $320,728; accrued liabilitj 
$59,429,527; other current liabilit 
$57,613,275. Capital stock (au 
ized 3,000,000 shares $5-par—iss 
and outstanding 2,656,691, includj 
2,848 shares issuable for comm 
stock of United Aircraft & Tran 
port Corp. when presented for ¢& 
change) $13,283,455. Paid-in surp} 
$10,791,214. Earned surplus $2) 
691,035. 


Rohr Offers Stock 


Rohr Aircraft Corp. marketed, thro 
underwriters, 200,000 shares of $1 
capital stock recently at $4.40 
share. Of the total shares offered, 
company supplied 135,000 and Co 
dated Aircraft Corp. 65,000. Und 
writers included Lester & Co., 
naugh, Morgan & Co., Barrett He 
& Co. Inc., Cohu & Torrey, H 
Lilienthal & Co., O'Brian, Mitchel] 
Co. and Murdoch, Dearth & White. 

Proceeds to the company, estima 
at $461,200, will be used as follo 
payments to subcontractors, $125, 
federal income and excess profits 
for year ended July 31, $262,500; 
inventories, $73,700. 


Incorporations 


Florida—U. 8S. College of Aeronautig 
Inc., Pensacola; 250 shares preferred 
$100 par; 250 shares common, py, 
F. M. Bellanca, J. M. M. Gillette, L 
C. Parks, directors. 

New York—Belt Aijircraft Corp, 
Queens; aircraft of all kinds; George 
Napolino, 35-13 Broadway, Long Island 
City; 100 shares, n.p.v. 


New York—Cameck Manufacturing ®t 


Co. Inc., Manhattan; airplane parts 
$10,000; William H. Crow, 565 5th Ave, 
New York City. 
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IN THE MINES, 
ON THE HIGHWAYS, 
IN THE SHOPS, 
IN THE SKYWAYS 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC PRODUCTS 


MILES up or one mile down—below, on, and 
above the precious soil of our nation, products 
of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. are help- 
ing our democracy overwhelm the forces of evil. 


In the mines, Cleveland Rock Drills aid in 
extracting valuable ores and raw materials. 
On the roads, Cle-Air Shock Eliminators for 
trucks and buses contribute to the efficiency 
of our vital transportation system. In countless 
busy plants, Cleco Pneumatic Tools —riveters, 
chippers, drills, grinders, and rammers — help 


are helping America win the war! 


meet the cry for more and still more produc- 
tion. And in the air, our world-famous Aerol 
Struts are furnishing America’s gallant pilots 
with landing gear that provides the utmost in 
safety and reliable service. 


Thus from far behind the fighting lines to the 
extreme ramparts of the skies above, where 
lies the first line of battle, Cleveland Pneumatic 
products are serving our country. We solemnly 
pledge to continue this service by maintaining 
our all-out, 100% contribution to VICTORY! 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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This riveter is one of many types Aerol Struts always insure smooth, 
of Cleco Pneumatic Tools speed- 


ing production in metal-working 


Typical of Cleveland Rock Drill Cle-Air Shock Eliminators on buses 


Products is this mine riq with safe landings and take-offs — 
93 


“Ask the pilots who land on them!" 


and trucks cut maintenance costs, 


drifters attached working in a lessen driver fatigue, protect val- 





western metal mine vable cargoes and airplane fabrication plants 

































THE RED 


needs the financial aid of every American. 





Contribute today through your Local Chapter. 


Be as generous as your circumstances permit. 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE BS CORPORATION 
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